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TWO USEFUL HAND-BOOKS. 


BOOK. = By 
CHARLES Revised and 
Edited by James Batpwiy,. Ph.D. pp. 310, 
Square 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00, 


EVERYBODY’S WRITING - DESK 


Nisset and Don Lemon. 


vl, 


A capital book for the student. Its rules for composition, 
grammar, and punetuation are simple and clear, 
_. It is an excellent book 


and well caleu- 
lated to start the student to thinking. . 
for the poeket or the satehel.— Boston Beacon. 
EVERYBODY'S POCKET CYCLOP.EI ITA of Things 
Worth Knowing, Things Difficult to Remember, and 
Tables of Reference. Square 16mo, 


Cloth, 75 eents, 


pp: iv, 214. 


It is remarkable how many “ things worth knowing and things 
He 


igus person who cannot here gratify his 


difficult to remember” are here crowded into small space. 
is an exceptionally eu 
curiosity. —. Y. Suv 


Published by HARPER & BR¢ YTHERS, New York. 


CH The above works are for sale by all bcoksellers, or will be sent by the 
publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or 
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THE WEST FROM A CAR WINDOW. 


VIL—A CIVILIAN AT AN ARMY POST. 


The seventh paper in the series entitled *‘ The West 
from a Car Window,” by RicHaRD HARDING Davis, 
will be published in the next Number of HaRpPEr's 
WEEELY. 


mr INNEDENDENT VOTE IN NEW YORK. 
it political journal, as 
ate the political situa- 
be, and not as it may 
ich a journal does note 
nanner, that is, by stat- 
to its own wishes. It 
seeks to describe the situation impartially. But such 
is the power of the partisan habit in the mind of the 
reader that an honest description is often regarded 
as a statement of the desire of the journal. The 
independent press in this country, which embraces 
many papers of the highest character and ability, 
and of wide and influential circulation, undoubtedly 
regards the nomination of Mr. CLEVELAND as most 
desirable, and would probably support him if he 
were nominated. This is largely true of the inde- 
pendent voters as well as of the journals, and as 
those voters in New York probably hold the balance 
of power, their position in the election of this year is 
a question of great importance. It is possible, in- 
deed, that under the law just passed by the Demo- 
cratic Legislature, which is intended to enable Tam- 
many Hall, so far as possible, to control the vote of 
the State in the city, a fairly honest ele¢tion may be 
prevented. But in such an election the independent 
vote would be of the highest importance. 

In New York the independent vote is really inde- 
pendent. It is not organized, and its course is only 
to be inferred. In 1884 and 1888 it was generally 
thrown for the Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
deney and the Republican candidate for the Gov- 
eruorship. In 1891 it was divided. Probably the 
larger part supported the Democratic nomination, 
and the smaller part tie Republican. Independent 
voters are generally agreed upon four points—civil 
service reform, an honest currency, tariff reform (in 
a revenue, and not a protection sense), and honest 
elections. But they do not generally favor a force 
bill, because they do not believe that it would. pro- 
tect those whom it is designed to protect, but would 
merely exasperate the situation, which no law can 
control. 


Ing only What Id ia uiaias 


There are, however, a great many inde- 
pendent voters who are protectionists in the Gar- 
FIELD sense, and who, in a canvass turning chiefly 
upon the tariff, woald support the Republican rather 
than the Democratic candidate, holding that prog- 
ress in civil service reform and honest administra- 
tion is quite as probable under Republican as under 
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Democratic ascendency. But of the four points upon 
which the larger part of such voters are agreed, Mr. 
CLEVELAND is the only conspicuous representative ; 
and as his views are convictions, and as such voters 
believe in his courage and tenacity, should he be 
nominated, he would have their support. 

So at least it seems to us. But his nomination 
has never seemed to us so certain as to some other 
independent observers. The Democratic schism in 
this State is not a mere difference of personal prefer- 
ence. If the candidate should be taken from New 
York, he must be either Mr. CLEVELAND or Mr. HILL. 
If either one of them should be selected, there would 
be prodigious professions of harmony and of frater- 
nal falling into line for the party candidate. Strong 
men, however, would be less likely to weep upon the 
oceasion than to swear. Every intelligent man in 
New York knows that if Mr: HILL should be nomi- 
nated, there are CLEVELAND Democrats enough to 
prevent his carrying the State; and as this is per- 
fectly well known to the HILL men, if Mr. CLEVELAND 
should be nominated, there are enough HILL men to 
do the same service for Mr. CLEVELAND, and to *‘ sell 
him ovt” much more emphatically than they did in 
1838. As National Conventions are usually consti- 
tuted . at Chicago will hesitate to stigmatize the 
unan.mous regular action of the party in New York 
as fraudulent, because it is the regular action of the 
party organization which Mr. CLEVELAND and_ his 
friends three months before urgently supported. 
This is very possibly a mistaken view of the situa- 
tion, but so it appears to independent eyes entirely 
friendly to Mr. CLEVELAND. It may be that there 
will be a CLEVELAND freshet in the Democratic Con- 
vention which will sweep away all doubt, and make 
him the candidate by acclamation. Nevertheless, 
the view of probabilities that we state is certainly 
not now unreasonable. 


THE REPUBLICAN PROSPECT. 

THE Republican nomination seems to be assured. 
The President has the advantage, for the opposition, 
although strong, is entirely unorganized. and has 
not agreed upon a candidate. There are rumors of 
the reappearance of Mr. SHERMAN in the field, al- 
though he says that he has been bought and sold as 
often as he cares to be. Ex-Speaker REED is men- 
tioned, and his candidacy would arouse more enthu- 
siasm than that of any one except the other man 
from Maine, who is not friendly to Mr. REED. Gov- 
ernor MCKINLEY is always a possible candidate, and 
would be a strong one, while Mr. RoBertT T. LINCOLN 
is always the clearly defined dark horse upon whom 
in a moment of irresolution in the Convention a 
probably successful concentration could be made. 
It is the irony of the Republican situation that there 
is a candidate upon whom the party could unite at 
once, and joyfully, but who declines the nomination. 
The situation is complicated by the reported refusal 
of the chiefs of the two factions in New York to 
take any part in the campaign if the President should 
be the candidate, leaving the New York machine in 
inexperienced hands, and as the vote of New York 
cannot be spared, the refusal cf these leaders to ‘* take 
hold” would be a very serious fact. op 

All this difference and refusal has a most ignoble 
basis. It involves no question of principle and no 
consideration of the public welfare. It is the result 
of personal disappointment and chagrin, and it is an 
excellent illustration of that character of *‘ practical 
politics” which disgusts and repels so many intelli- 
gent men. The hope of the Republican party in 
the national campaign lies in its hearty union. Such 
union springs from sincere interest in the purposes 
of the party, and no man who is a Republican from 
principle, who thinks that high protection and a 
force bill are essential to the national welfare, would 
weaken or perplex the chance of party success be- 
cause of personal disappointment. If Mr. PLarrt, 
for instance, because President HARRISON did not 
make him Secretary of the Treasury,and Mr. MILLER, 
because the President left him lying outside the 
breastworks, will not do all that they ean to secure 
the President's re-election, should he be nominated, 
they are extremely indifferent Republicans. Mr. IN- 
GERSOLL began his famous ** plumed knight” speech 
at Cincinnati in 1876 by saying: ‘* Massachusetts is 
satisfied with the Republicanism of BENJAMIN H. 
Bristow. Soam 1. But if Massachusetts will not 
give her largest vote for any candidate who may be 
nominated by this Convention, I am not satisfied 
with the Republicanism of Massachusetts.” 

The serious injury to a party which would un- 
doubtedly result from such indifference as that said 
to be threatened by Messrs. PLaTT and MILLER illus- 
trates how completely party has become merged in 
the machine. Those who talk of practical indepen- 
dence within a party forget that to argue and vote 
against the machine or the regular action of the 
party is to become practically the ally of the opposing 
party. If, for instance, the indifference of Messrs. 


PLATT and MILLER to the Republican campaign in 
New York because of President HARRISON'S nomina- 
tion should result in Democratic suecess in the State, 
the single fact that they might have voted the reg- 
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ular ticket would not relieve them of the imputa- 
tion of practically aiding Democratic success. Party 
leadership,-in the modern sense of ** bossing,” in- 
volves a responsibility which cannot be laid aside to 
the party detriment without the just condemnation 
of the party which is consequently enfeebled and 
defeated. The only remedy for this situation is an 
independence which threatens by the probability of 
defeat the despotism which the machine has acquired, 
for defeat is the only thing which machines fear. 
But this independence is impossible for those who 
think that the party as such must be always sus- 
tained against the opposition. Fortunately for the 
Republican machine this year, however, the Dem- 
ocratic machine seems to be chiefly engaged in grind- 
ing out Republican success, 


LORD SALISBURY’S SPEECH. 


No recent speech has excited more attention than 
that of Lord SaLisBpury, the English Prime Min 
ister, on the 6th of May. It is extraordinary. as a 
plea. of justification for armed rebellion in Ireland in 
the event of a course in that country which he thinks 
that the Liberals would pursue should they come 
into power. This is, at least, a signal of extreme 
distress. It is designed, perhaps, only to serve a po- 
litical purpose in the coming election by startling 
the country with the prospect of civil war if the To- 
ries should be defeated. But there is nothing veiled 
or indirect in the speech, which we suppose is a 
speech without precedent from the head of the gov- 
ernment. The leaders of Protestant Ulster have 
threatened not to submit to a local Romanized polit- 
ical ascendenecy in the event of a home-rule which 
should give Ireland a separate government. ‘‘ They 
dread,” says Lord SALISBURY, ‘* being put under the 
feet of their hereditary and irreconcilable enemies. 
Is there a worse fate to be given to. any man? Re- 
member that everything the Ulsterman holds dear 
will be in the hands of Dr. WALSH and his political 
friends. Everything—all the wealth which they 
produce, all their commerce, all their flourishing ag- 
riculture, all the circumstances which distinguish 
them from the rest of Ireland, will be at the mercy 
of the majority, over whom no check will exist. Is 
that not a terrible fate to which to condemn any 
man?” Then he justifies their threatened action, 
and laughs at passive obedience to such a wrong. 
‘*I do not believe,” says Lord SALISBURY, ‘‘in the 
unrestricted power of Parliament any more than I 
do in the unrestricted power of kings.” 

That is sound English and American doctrine. 
It began to be taught at Runnymede a great many 
years ago, and the lesson was inculcated in America 
by the American Revolution. But the crucial ques- 
tion is, how such arbitrary power shall be resisted. 
‘Parliament has a right to govern the people of 
Ulster; it has not a right to sell them into slavery,” 
says Lord SALISBURY; and alluding to the resistance 
of Ulster to JAMEs II., he adds: ‘* If a similar abuse 
of power, be it on the part of a Parliament or on the 
part of a king, should ever occur at any future time, 
I do not believe that the people of Ulster have lost 
their sturdy love of freedom or their detestation of 
arbitrary power.” They would, of course, decide for 
themselves whether to resist in arms, or in some 
other way. But if they should invoke the right of 
revolution as our colonial fathers did, Lord SALIs- 
BURY virtually promises to them the support of the 
English Tory party. He says: ‘‘I cannot help see- 
ing in the language of those who herald this ap- 
proaching change, the belief that the military force 
of England will be employed to subject the people of 
Ulster to Dr. WALSH and his political friends. Po- 
litical prophecy is always uncertain, but I think I 
may venture to prophesy that any attempt on the 
part of any government to perpetrate such an out- 
rage as this would rend society in two.” Not in 
Ireland only, but to attempt to suppress a rebellion 
in Ulster would rend English society in two. That 
is to say, if the approaching election should result in 
a GLADSTONE Parliament and government, and local 
Irish rule should be established over Ulster, and U1- 
ster should rebel, and the local government appeal 
for support to the imperial government, and English 
troops should be sent to enforce Irish local law 
against Ulster, the Tory opposition in Parliament 
and in England would support Ulster. 

Revolution is the last, desperate remedy for polit- 
ical oppression to which resort is justifiable, accord- 
ing to our American doctrine, only when all peaceful 
means of redress have failed. Even then wise men 
will not resort to it unless there is a fair chance of 
success, or unless they prefer death to longer endur- 
ance of oppression. In this case Lord SALISBURY 
represents the mere fact of the establishment of 
priestly domination as an evil so intolerable as to 
authorize any kind of resistance, and he speaks un- 
hesitatingly of his political friends in England as 
holding the same view. Such a manifesto gives the 
most exciting interest to the election. It makes civ- 

il war the issue. It declares in advance that what 
the Liberals mean to do in Ireland may be justly op- 
posed in arms, and that the armed opposition will be 
supported by one of the gieat parties in England. 
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The speech will certainly not moderate the Ulster 
declarations in its convention, which assembles on 
the 17th of June, and the next speech of Mr. GLap- 
STONE upon general politics will be awaited with 
profound interest, as he cannot be silent under so 
extraordinary a challenge from the chief of the op- 
position. 


FREE SILVER COINAGE AND THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


REPUBLICANS cannot assert justly that the Republican 
party is the party of a sound currency, for if it be so there 
is no Republican party in Idaho, and a very doubtful one in 
Kansas. The so-called Republican Convention in Kansas 
declares for ‘‘the passage of such laws as will increase the 
coinage of silver, looking to the coinage of the production 
of our own mines, as soon as it can be done without injury 
to the business interests of the country.” That has a famil- 
jar sound. But the Idaho Convention which called itself 
Republican instructs its delegates to Minneapolis to ‘‘ use 
their utmost endeavors to secure a plank in the Republican 
platform unequivocally pledging the party to the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver,” and to vote against the nomina- 
tion of any candidate for the Presidency or the Vice-Presi- 
dency who does not favor free silver coinage. 

If these delegates should be admitted to the National Con- 
vention to take part in the nomination of candidates and the 
declaration of the party faith, their recognition as Republi- 
cans can be justified only upon the ground that as yet the 
party as a party has not declared its faith or position upon 
the subject, and therefore cannot yet claim to be the party 
of an honest currency. The old Republican party was in 
truth the party of the non-extension of slavery, and no dele- 


gate whose State Convention had declared in favor of ad- - 


mitting slavery into the Territories would have been admitted 
to a seat and a vote in the Convention that nominated 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Republicans, however, may say truly that no great Repub- 
lican leader is a free silver advocate, like Mr. Mius and Mr. 
CARLISLE among Democratic leaders, and that the great 
weight of Republican opinion is sound upon the question. 
They may also claim that, except for their interposition, the 
Democratic House, the latest chosen national representative 
of the Democratic party, would have passed a free coinage 
vill. If the National Republican Convention should adopt 
«un unequivocal declaration against the free coinage of silver, 
it would go far to identify that party with a sound currency 
policy. 


MR. KIPLING’S VIEW. 


Mr. Rupyarp Krp.ie@’s laboriously elaborate vitupera- 
lion of the city of New York is amusing, and there is a good 
deal of truth in his extravagance. A good deal also is 
merely silly, as when he says that the newspapers, the 
speech, and the actions of the city prove that the security 
of human life is lightly regarded. One such generalization 
shows the intrinsic worthlessness of the censor’s observa- 
tions. Some of them may be correct, but they are correct 

y Clnce, not by intention. For some reason Mr. K1pLine 
not only does not like us—a dislike which is certainly open 
to him—but he ‘cordially detests us, which, with equal cer- 
iainty, for ay reasons that he gives, cannot concern us. 

Ilis animadversions are an interesting recurrence of the 
British spleen of seventy and eighty years ago, when Messrs. 
FIEDLER and Basth HALL and Mrs. TROLLOPE and others 
pleased a certain part of the British public, and perhaps 
protited themselves, by publishing elaborate caricatures of 
American manners and customs. Our fathers were fool- 
ishly annoyed by these gibes, and Uncle Sam shook his fist 
testily at grinning John Bull, who thereupon despatched an- 
other traveller to laugh at us in another book. 

The excellent Mr. Krpiine is probably unacquainted with 
these predecessors in the art of lampooning, but he may be 
sure that the sons will not be irritated like their fathers. 
Finding New York to be ‘‘a long narrow pig-trough,” al- 
though there may be some surprise that for that reason he 
should have left it, yet they will certainly approve his 
departure; and should he write other fictitious stories as 
clever as many that he has already written, the poor New- 
Yorkers, who have no regard for human life, or for justice, 
criminal or civil, will prove that they have a great deal of 
regard for their own entertainment by reading the stories 

_ Which, as he would say, they can no longer steal. 


POLITICS AND PRISONS. 

THAT we govern ourselves is no reason that we should 
govern ourselves badly. Indeed that was the very reason 
why we would not submit to British government. Dr. 
JOUNSON assured us that taxation was no tyranny. But we 
differed with Miss PINKERTON’s great lexicographer, and 
took French leave of Britain. We people of New York gov- 
ern our State-prisons, and we govern them very badly. 
There is no good reason whatever why there should be pol- 
itics in their management, or why professional politicians 
like Mr. Eowarp Murpuy or Mr. Smita WEED should be 
allowed, for instance, to fill the fifty-seven offices of the 
Dannemora State-prison with their political henchmen. 

What is necessary for proper prison government is a body 
of officers selected for their experience and fitness for such 
duties, and not because they can be trusted by Messrs. Mur- 
ray and WEED to pack party caucuses and ‘‘ whoop it up” 
for candidates pleasing to those two gentlemen. What busi- 
uess have they in the prisons? What authority have the 
people of New York given them to appoint their personal 
uud partisan agents to take care of State prisoners? None 
Whatever. It is only by the good-natured indifference of 
the people that such power is exercised. 

The law which provides that such officers should be ap- 
‘pointed only upon ascertaining their fitness, and not by par- 
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ty bosses for personal and political reasons, was intended to 


include such officers in the prisons. But the Court of Ap- 
peals has decided that it does not include them, because the 
State-prison Department is established by the Constitution 
with special powers, and is therefore not governed by gen- 
eral laws. The remedy lies in a constitutional amendment 


- which will bring the employés of all departments under the 


general law. Can there be any valid objection to such a 
scheme? Does any intelligent citizen suppose that the pris- 
ons will be better managed by political workers appointed 
by party bosses than by men whose experience and fitness 
and general qualifications have been ascertained, and who 
will be safe from the interference of political bosses?. That 
is the only question, and honest voters may wisely inquire 
of candidates for the Assembly next autumn what their 
views are upon this subject. 


THE PEOPLE AND THE PARTIES. 

GovERNOR BucHANAN of Tennessee remarks that “‘ the 
people will be as quick to rebuke one party as another.” 
He was speaking of the passage by the Democratic House 
of the extravagant river and harbor bill. His remark is 
‘both true and suggestive. The appeal of every cartipaign is 
not to the parties, which are already commit*’-*-hr* to the 
people, flat is to say, to the great multitude of 1 ondent 
voters—in other words, the mugwumps. In Rhode! fsland 
the Providence Journal estimates the number of this class 
of voters as between four and five thousand—quite enough 
to decide an election in that State. In Massachusetts the 
number is very much larger, and in New York it is large 
enough to be of vital importance. 

This vote is profoundly and contemptuously indifferent 
to the cry that every man ought to decide with which party 
he will identify himself, and stick to it through thick and 
thin. It will be cast for the candidates whose election seems 
to it to promise most for good and honest government. It 
is not the professions of a party at a National Convention, 
it is its performance, its general tendency and obvious char- 
acter, and the consequent probability of its action indicated 
by the candidate whom it selects, which really decides this 
vote. 

It is this fact which explains the change in the Democratic 
prospect. The tariff reform plank in the platform will not 
be the only subject of consideration by the independent 
voter. A party may declare for tariff reform, but throw all 
its local influence for the liquor interest, and obstruct whole- 
some reform legislation, and endanger honest elections, and 
aim at free silver, and “loot” the public treasury, and ex- 
cite general distrust both of its desire and capacity for good 
government. In such a case there is no intelligent voter 
who would not reflect whetber such actual predilections 
and performances were satisfactorily set off by any profes- 
sion of reform in the platform, and the rejection of a candi- 
date who represents it. This disposition, as Governor 
BucHANAN of Tennessee shrewdly suspects, is quickened 
by reckless extravagance of public expenditure, and by the 
general course of the elected representatives of a party. 


THE CHINESE EXCLUSION LAW. 

‘THE President has signed the Chinese exclusion bill, and 
has made an explanation which has the air of an apology 
for his course. The Rev. Dr. BALDwrIn, who addressed to 
him a letter, to which the President’s letter is a reply, took 
a step which the President might have left unnoticed, for it 
is certainly unwise for the Chief Executive to undertake an 
explanation of his official action to individual correspond- 
ents. The strongest reason alleged by the President is that 
he was assured that without his approval of the exclusion 
bill the existing law would lapse, and the Chinese could 
come at will. 

The bill was thoroughly exposed by Senator SHERMAN, 
and there can be no good reason alleged for it by those who 
hold, as we do, that the country has a perfect right, in the 
interests of liberty and civilization, to regulate immigration. 
There has been no general complaint that the late law did 
not fulfil its purpose; and now to strengthen it by imposing 
ignominious conditions upon resident Chinamen, to pass a 
bill which recalls the arbitrary penal anti-Catholic laws in 
Ireland, is a wrong which cannot be explained away. 

Mr. Witiram Lioyp Garrison, of Boston, who retains 
much of the spirit of his famous father, but whose free-trade 
views have made him a supporter of the later Democratic 
policy, has published a stirring appeal, urging the Massa- 
chusetts sentiment which paralyzed the fugitive slave law to 
make the Chinese exclusion law a dead letter in Massachu- 
setts. Remembering that the law was proposed by a Dem- 
ocratic Representative, and that a Democratic committee of 
conference persisted in retaining its offensive clauses, Mr. 
GARRISON says: ‘‘ This low bid for the hoodlum vote of the 
Pacific States is hardly an earnest of the regeneration of the 
ancient party of oppression. Is this the Jeffersonian prin- 
ciple which is so lauded on the great Virginian’s birthday ?” 
And he advises the Republicans who voted for the bill to 
spare us hereafter any effusive expression of sympathy for 
the outraged rights of colored citizens in the Southern 
States. As ‘‘the wicked nullification of righteous law suc- 
cessfully persists in Mississippi and the Carolinas,” Mr. Gar- 


RISON hopes that Massachusetts will nullify this unrighteous ° 


act. 


PERSONAL. 


THE Golden Rose, which the Pope has this year bestowed 
on the Queen of Portugal, is given to Catholics for zeal and 
devotion to the Church. The custom is an ancient one, dating 
back to the twelfth century, and the decoration is all the 
more highly prized because but oue is granted every year, 
and sometimes, if no person is deemed worthy to receive it, 
it is laid away in the Vatican. -Henry VIII. of England, 


NAPOLEON III., and Queen IsaBELLa II. of Spain are among 
the crowned heads on whom the honor has been conferred, 
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and in America the late Mrs. ELLEN E. SHERMAN, the wife 
of General SHERMAN, received it for promoting Catholic 
missions in the West, and Miss GWENDOLEN CALDWELL for 
her gift of $300,000 to the new Catholic University at Wash- 
ington. The decoration is a sprig bearing several roses, 
the chief one of which is of the purest gold. 

—Although the characteristic drawings of that distin- 
guished American illustrator Mr. A. B. Frosr are well 
known to the readers of HARPER’s periodica:s, it will be a 
matter of news to many that he is developing no little tal- 
ent as a painter of out-door effects. At-the present exhi- 
bition of the Suciety of American Artists are to be seen 
four landscape studies by Mr. Frost, which are a genuine 
surprise to his friends. They show a fine appreciation of 
color, and a technique that would do credit to a painter 
of far greater experience. 

—“Private Jor” Firer, who has become for a second 
time the nominee of the Republicans of Illinois for Gov- 
ernor, isa man who finds time to cultivate the amenities of 
life. He likes to dance, to play whist, and to fish, and is 
fond of athletic sports. During the days of his army life 
he excelled, it is said, as a wrestler, aud he is still a good 
horseman and an untiring pedestrian. Governor FiFER is 
six feet tall, but very slender, weighing not more than 150 
pounds. He walks with erectness and vigor, and his some- 
what remarkable physical strength surprises those who 
think his thin frame indicative of weakuess. 

—The odor of musk has been known to cause people with 
sensitive olfactory nerves to faint away, but it is most sur- 
prising to Jearn that the perfume of flowers can affect a 
singer’s voice. Madame Patti's maid, however, makes the 
statement that the perfame of violets causes a hoarseness 
in the diva’s throat such as might be due to a bad cold. 
Consequently no plants of any kind, and especially no cut 
flowers, are ever allowed to remain in the prima donna’s 
bedroom. : 

—Ex-President HaYEs passes most of his working hours 
in the library of his beautiful country home—“ Spiegel 
Grove,” as it is called—on the outskirts of Fremont, Olio. 
His interest in public affairs is as keen as it ever was, but 
he takes absolutely no part in politics. Since the death of 
his wife, his only daughter, Miss FANNY Hayes, has been 
the head of his household, and his two younger sons remain 
at home with him. His oldest son, RicHaRD, is a lawyer 
in Toledo, and his second son, WEBB, is in business in Cleve- 
land. ° : 

—Two of the President’s grandchildren-— BENJAMIN 
HARRISON MCKFE and Mary LopGt McKrte—are sturdy 
little people with chubby faces and a surplus of animal 
spirits. The third grandchild, MARTHENA HARRISON, is 
quieter and more delicate than the others, and also prettier. 
The McKEkr children are in charge of a German governess, 
who has taught them to speak fluently, though with a lim- 
ited vocabulary, the tongue of the fatherland. They say 
their prayers in German, and at “ baby BENJAMIN’s” first 
state banquet, given recently on the occasion of his birth- 
day, the toasts were spoken in that language. Little Mar- 
THENA HARRISON is attended by a Swedish girl, who is pro- 
ficient in kindergarten teaching. 

—An election of officers of the National Academy of De- 
sign for the ensning year was held on the ith of May, 
resulting in the re-election of Mr. T. W. Woop as President, 
and of Mr. F. D. MILLET as Vice-President. Messrs. FRANK 
Fow Ler, W. St. JoHN Harper, and C. MCILHENNY were 
chosen Associates. At the annual dinnér which was served 
in the evening, and at which President Woop presided, 
several speeches were delivered by members of the Academy. 

—Mr. GLaDsTONE is known among his colleagues in pub- 
lie life as “ the man with the terrible memory,” and yet it 
has been said of him that he has forgotten more than most 
British statesmen ever knew. His memory has always 
been good, but he has improved it greatly by forcing it to 
retain facts that other men make memoranda of and forget. 
When he was Prime Minister it was his-practice to keep 
the run of all the details of business with the execution of 

which three secretaries were intrusted. Mr. GLADSTONE 
possesses the invaluable accomplishment of putting to use 
all the odd moments of his time. It is then that the bulk 
of his correspondence, which exceeds in volume that of 
any of his contemporaries, is disposed of. His autograph 
is more familiar to Englishmen than that of any other pub- 
lic man. 

—HENRY RANDOLPH, who died in New York on the 10th 
inst., was well known as a man of cultivated literary tastes, 
and as an occasional contributor to the magazines and 
other periodicals. Although educated for the law, he soon 
abandoned it for literature, and had been for some years 
connected with the publishing house of which his father, 
Anson D. F.:RANDOLPH, was the head, and for which he 
compiled several successful books of poetry and music. 

—Secretary ELKINS says that once after General Grant 
had given him a detailed account of « hotly contested 
engagement he asked: “General, how did you feel white 
the battle was in progress? What did you think of?” 
General GraNnT answered very simply: “I really don’t 
know. I can’t say that I felt anything, save that I knew 
I had to whip the enemy, and I was bound to doit.” The 
answer seems characteristic of Grant. Other generals less 
modest would not have found it difficult to give a cireum- 
stantial account of their sensations at such a time of re- 
sponsibility. 

—The widow of the late Admiral DAHLGREN is said to 
be one of the most attractive women in V/ashington society. 
Invitations to her entertainments are eagerly sought, and 
she finds time to accomplish a great deal of literary work. 
She has translated into English several works of French 
and Spanish anthors, and has, besides, written a number of 
books from which she derives remunerative royalties. Mrs. 
DAHLGREN is a few years past fifty. She has been twice_a 
widow, her first husband having been DANIEL C. GODDARD, 
of Zanesville, Ohio. 

—Among our younger artists very few have made more 
rapid advancement than Mr. F. V. Du Monp, whose paiut- 
ing of “The Holy Family.” has recently elicited much fa- 
vorable comment in New York art circles. After an absence 
of three years in Paris, Mr. Du Monp returns to this city, 
where he has taken a studio. He has just been elected a 
member of the Society of American Artists, and also an in- 
structor of drawing in the Art Students’ League of New York. 
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A FRIENDLY VISIT. 
THe active part assigned . 
to Admiral Walker’s squad- See ae a 


ron in the Chilian difficul- ys ae 


ties has been followed ‘by 
a significant exchange of 
courtesies with the chief 
officials of the Argentine 
Republic. Between Ar- 
gentine and the United 
States there has always ex- 
isted the strongest feeling \ 
of mutual good-will; 1776 \ 
and 1812 are dates of na- 
tional importance in both | \ 

' 

! 

} 





countries, for when we 
were fighting for indepen- 
dence, Buenos Ayres was 
created a viceroyalty by 
Spain, and when the vice- 
royalty of Buenos Ayres 
made itself independent 
Argentine, we were fight- 
ing our second successful 
war for sovereign rights. 
It was natural, therefore, 
that our squadron of evo- 
Jution should scarcely ar- 
rive in the Rio de la Plata 
before a cordial invitation 
was extended through the 
United States Minister at 
Buenos Ayres from Presi- 
dent Pellegrini to Admiral 
Walker to visit the Argen 
tine capital with his war 
ships. To do this was of 
course impossible so long 
as the grave prospects of 
war with Chili kept the 
squadron in momentary 
readiness to sail for Val- 
paraiso. But when the 
cloud had blown over, and 
after the ships had been 
put through some weeks of 
vigorous drill and target practice, arrangements were made 
to accept the Argentine President’s invitation. As the Chi- 
cago drew too much water to reach Buenos Ayres, the nearest 
accessible port was Ensenada, about forty miles below that 
city. From this town a grand canal runs several miles back 
into the country, and terminates in a large stone dock, where 
deep-draught vessels lie,and send their passengers and freight 
by rail to the capital. Up this canal the squadron steamed 
on the 9th of March; in imposing single file, between pas- 
tures filled with cattle, and were finally moored alongside 
the railroad freight stations, heading seaward, the Atlanta 
ahead of the flag-ship, and the Bennington astern of her. 
Admiral Walker and his staff then visited Buenos Ayres as 
guests of the President, and on March 17th the visit was 
returned by the latter and his staff in a special train. At 
two o'clock in the afternoon the train ran down past the 
ships, the President standing upon the front platform of his 
car with bared head, while the yards were manned on each 
ship and guards paraded at present arms. The train drew 
up abreast the flag-ship, and the President was received by 
the Admiral and his staff, in special full-dress uniform, and 
conducted on board, while the band played the national air 
of Argentine. 

An inspection of the ships followed. The naval officers 
showed the most perfect familiarity with all our weapons, 
but the officers of the army examined our Lee magazine- 
rifle with the greatest interest and admiration. <A collation 
on the flag-ship was enjoyed before the Presidential party 
took its leave. Permission was obtained from the President 
to fire a salute upon his departure; so as the train drew 
away from the squadron, twenty-one guns boomed forth 
from each ship, and the sound came back in crashing echoes 
from the limiting sides of the dock, while the Argentine 
flag floated from each ves- 
sel’s masthead. ‘Then came 
faintly the roar of an an- 
swering salute from the 
Argentine men-of-war Al- 
mirante Brown and 25 de 
Mayo outside of the canal, 
to which the Chicago made 
a final reply of twenty-one 
guns, and the ceremonies 
of the day were over. 

On the 19th of March 
Governor Costa, of the 
province of Buenos Ayres, 
was received with honors 
by the squadron, and other 
receptions followed, tend- 
ing to further cement our 
friendship with this lead- 
ing republic of South 
America. 


CHINA AND THE 
UNITED STATES: 

THE new Chinese exclu- 
sion bill signed by the Pre- 
sident calls fresh attention 
to the great Asiatic empire, 
which swarms with 400,- 
000,000 of people. The 
history of our dealings with 
those denominated with 
picturesque coarseness by 
the late but not lamented 
Denis Kearney ‘* moon-ey- 
ed lepers” is rather a cu- 
rious study. The Burlin- 
game treaty of 1868 gave 
to the Chinese, either as 
residents or as visitors, all 
the privileges of the most 
favored nation, placing 
them on _ precisely the 
same footing as English- 
men, Frenchmen, Irishmen, 
etc. In less than one year 
their number in this coun- 
try was increased more 
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WALKER INSPECTING THE WHITE SQUADRON, 


than three hundred per 
cent., and the influx was 
mainly felt, of course, on 
the Pacific coast. The bit- 
ter opposition to the in. 
coming swarm of an alien 
face crystallized in a con- 
setvatism six thousand 
years old, which no social 
chemistry could ever solve, 
speedily grew to be a con- 
trolling political force in 
California, and extended 
-thence to other parts of 

the country. In 1880 a 
new treaty, modifying the 
conditions of immigration, 
was made. By this it was 
agreed that the United 
States should control the 
coming hither and_ resi- 
dence of Chinese laborers, 
short of actual prohibi- 
tion, other classes being 
unaffected in their previ- 
ous privileges. Two years 
later Congress passed an 
act prohibiting further im- 
migration of laborers for 
ten years, and providing, 
under the most stringent 
conditions, for the registry 
and identification of those 
already here. 

The opposition, however, 
to the presence of Chinese 
laborers grew more and 
more exacting, and in 1888 
brought about fresh legis- 
lative measures. On March 
1st the Senate empowered 
the President to negotiate 
a treaty with China, pro- 
viding that no Chinese la- 
borer should thereafter en- 
ter the country, and that 

the certificates of those who 
had returned to China should become void. It was understood 
by official communication that this was also agreeable to the 
wish of the Chinese government. The latter power refused. 
to sign the treaty, and thereupon the Scott bill was passed 
and approved on October ist of that year. This bill, ignor- 
ing all question of international agreement, simply made 
void the certificates of all Chinese laborers who left the 
country with the purpose of temporary absence. In other 
words, if such a person left the country, he could not return 
again. The new law obliges every Chinese laborer legally 
here to take out a certificate of residence from the Collector 
of Internal Revenue within one year of the passage of the 
bill, otherwise he is to be imprisoned and deported. 

How this legislation will be received in China, and whether 
it will inspire any retaliatory measures affecting our interests 
in the East, it is impossible to conjecture, though it is not 
probable. In Li Hung-Chang, the most able and influential 
of Chinese statesmen since Prince Kung’s death, this coun- 
try has a sturdy friend and ally, who has shown in man 
ways his liking for the great republic of the West. He is 
the one public man among the Chinese who is able to put 
himself in the place of the statesmen of the West, and under- 
stand the point of view which guides his conduct. 

A grand banquet was recently given by Viceroy Li at 
Gordon Hill in Tientsin, the seaport of the province of 
Club-li, of which he is Governor, to commemorate his seven- 
tieth birthday. The guests included all the leading Chinese 
and foreign officials. 

The Viceroy Li rules, with almost absolute power, a prov- 
ince of 30,000,000 of people—the richest, most important, and 
densely populated of the great satrapies of China. He is, in 
addition, Grand Secretary of State and Co-President of the 
Board of Admiralty. He arose from a low beginning, and 
is emphatically a self-made 
man. In his younger days 
he worked up through all 
the literary examinations 
by which alone promotion 
takes place in China, and 
achieved the foremost hon- 
ors, until he had taken the 
highest literary degree con- 
ferred. Li Hung- Chang 
became known to the West 
first through the part he 
took in the suppression of 
the great Tai-Ping rebell- 
ion. Possessing statesman- 
like and military abilities of 
the highest, he is the fore- 
most figure in Chinese af- 
fairs, and perhaps he is en- 
titled to be regarded among 
the great statesmen of the 
world. It is through him 
that the naval armament 
and defences of China have 
been brought to a high 
degree of efficiency. Rail- 
ways, telegraphs, and all 
the other important ma- 
chinery of Western civili- 
zation he is heartily in fa- 
vor of, and if he makes 
haste slowly, it is because 
there is a bitter reluctance 
in China to place the em- 
pire in the hands of foreign 
money-lenders by negotia- 
ting the large loans neces- 
sary for a rapid develop- 
ment. The great Viceroy 
has punished the recent 
outrages against the mis- 
sionaries with great sever- 
ity, and avows his deter- 
mination to protect them 
at all hazards. In person 
he is a magnificent speci- 
men of manhood, six feet 
four inches in stature, and 
with the carriage of a born 
ruler of men. 
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AT THE OPEN-AIR HORSE SHOW—SHOWING THE HACKNEYS.—Drawn spy Max F. Kieprer.—[{See Pacer 498.] 


CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEY-MOON. 


By HALL CAINE, AurHoR oF 


CHAPTER I. 


"a N Y money, ma’am—my money, not me.” 
“So you say, sir.” 

“It’s my money you’ve been marrying, ma’am.” 

‘* Maybe so, sir.” 

“Deny it! deny it!” 

“‘Why should I? You say it is so, and so be it.” 

‘“Then d—— the money! It took me more till ten years 
to make it, and middling land work at that; but you go bail 
it ll take me less nor ten months to spend it. Ay, or ten 
weeks, and aisy doing, too! And till it’s gone, Mistress Quig- 
gin—d’ye hear me?—gone, every mortal penny of it gone, 
pitched into the sea, scattered to smithereens, blown to ould 
Harry, and dang him!—I’ll lave ye, ma’am, I'll lave ye; and, 
sink or swim, I'll darken your doors no more.” 

The lady and gentleman who blazed at each other with 
these burning words, which were pointed and driven home 
by flashing eyes and quivering lips, were newly married 
husband and wife. They were staying at the old Castle 
Mona, in Douglas, Isle of Man, and their honey-moon had not 
yet finished its second quarter. The gentleman was Captain 
Davy Quiggin,commonly called Capt'n Davy, atypical Manx 
sea-dog, thirty years of age, stalwart, stout, shaggy, lusty- 
lunged, with the tongue of a trooper, the heavy manners of 
a bear, the stubborn head of a stupid donkey, and the big, 
soft heart of the baby of a girl. The ae was Ellen Kin- 
vig, known of old to all cultalaies as Nelly, Ness, or Nell, 
but now to everybody concerned as Mistress Capt’n Davy 
Quiggin, six-and-twenty years of age, tall, comely, as bloom- 
ing as the gorse; once as free as the air, and as racy of the 
soil as new-cut peat, but suddenly grown stately, smooth, 
refined, proud, and reserved. They loved each other to the 
point of idolatry, and yet they parted ten days after marriage 
with these words of wrath and madness. Something had 
come between them. What was it? Another man? No. 
Another woman? Still no. What then? A ghost, an in- 
tangible, almost an invisible, but very real and divorce-mak- 
Ing co-respondent. They call it Education. 


Davy Quiggin was born in a mud house on the shore, near 
the old church at Ballaugh. The house had one room only, 
and it had been the living-room, sleeping-room, birth-room, 
and death-room of a family of six.. Davy, who was the 
youngest, saw them all out. The last to go were his mother 
and his grandfather. They lay ill at the same time, and died 
on the one day. The old man died first, and Davy fixed up 
a herring net in front of him, where he lay on the settle by 
the fire, so that his mother might not see him from her place 
on the bed. 

Not long after that Davy, who was fifteen years of age, 
went to live as farm lad with Kinvig, of Ballavolley. Kin- 
vig was a solemn. person, very stiff and starchy, and senten- 
tious in his way, a mighty man among the Methodists, and a 


“THE DEEMSTER,” 


“THE SHADOW OF A _ CRIME,” 


power in the pulpit. He thought he had done an act of 
charity when he took Davy into his home, and Davy repaid 
him in due time by falling in love with Nelly, his daughter. 

When that happened Davy never quite knew. ‘‘That’s 
the way of it,” he used to say. “A girl slips in, and there 
ye are.” Nelly was in to a certainty when one night Davy 
came home late from the club meeting on the street and 
rapped at the kitchen window. That was the signal of the 
home circle that some member of it was waiting at the door. 
Now there are ways and ways of rapping at a kitchen 
window. There is the pitapat of a light heart, and the 
thud-thud of a heavy one; and there is the sharp crack-crack 
of haste, and the dithering que-we-we of fear. Davy had a 
rap of his own, and Nelly knew it. 

There was a sort of a trip and dance and a rum-tum-tum 
in Davy’s rap that always made Nelly’s heart and feet leap 
up at the same instant. But on this unlucky night it was 
Nelly’s mother who heard it and opened the door. What 
happened then was like the dismal sneck of the outside gate 
to Davy for ten years thereafter. The porch was dark, and 
so was the little square lobby behind the door. On numer- 
ous other nights that had been an advantage in Davy’s eyes, 
but on this occasion he thought it a snare of the evil one. 
Seeing something white in a petticoat, he threw his arms 
about it and kissed and hugged it madly. It struck him at 
the time as strange that the arms he held did not clout him 
under the chin, and that the lips he smothered did not catch 
breath enough to call him a gawby, and whisper that the 
old people inside were listening. The truth dawned on him 
in a moment, and then he felt like a man with an eel crawl- 
ing down his back, and he wanted nothing else for supper. 

ft was summer-time, and Davy, though a most accomplish- 
ed sleeper, found no difficulty in wakening himself with the 
dawn next morning. He was cutting turf in the dubs of the 
Curragh just then, and he had four hours of pastime, with 
spells of sober meditation between, before he came up to the 
house for breakfast. Then, as he rolled in at the porch and 
stamped the water out of his long-legged boots, he saw ata 
glance that a thunder-cloud was brewing there. Nelly was 
busy at the long table before the window, laying the bowls 
of milk and the deep plates for the porridge. Her print 
frock was as sweet as the May blossom, her cheeks were 
nearly as red as the red rose, and, like the rose, her head hun 
down. She did not look at him as he entered. Neither did 
Mrs. Kinvig, who was bending over the pot swung from the 
hook above the fire, and working the porridge stick round 
and round with unwonted energy. But Kinvig himself 
made up for both of them. The big man was shaving before 
a looking-glass prop up on the table, and against the 
Pilgrim’s Progress and Clarke’s Commentaries. His left hand 
held the point of his nose aside between the tip of his thumb 
and first finger, while the other swept the razor through a 
hillock of lather, and revealed a portion of a mouth twisted 
three-quarters across his face. But the moment he saw 


“ SHE’S ALL 


THE WorLD TO ME,” ETC. 

Davy he dropped the razor, and looked up with as much 
dignity as a man could get out of a countenance half covered 
with soap. F 

“*Come in, sir,” said he, with a pretence of great deference. 
‘“‘Mawther,” he said, twisting to Mrs. Kinvig, ‘‘ just wipe 
down a chair for the gentleman.” 

Davy slithered into his seat. ‘I’m in for it,” he thought, 

‘“‘They’re telling me,” said Kinvig, ‘‘ that there is a for- 
tune coming at you. Aw, yes, though, and that you’re tak- 
ing notions on a farmer's girl. Respectable man, too—one 
of the first that’s going, with sixty acres at him and more. 
Amazing thick, they’re telling me. Kissing behind the door, 
and. the like of that! The capers! It was only yesterday 
you came to me with nothing on your back but your father’s 
ould trowis, cut down at the knees.” 

Nelly slipped out. Her mother made a noise with the 
porridge-pot. Davy was silent. Kinvig walloped his razor 
on the strop with terrific vigor, then paused, pointed the 
handle in Davy’s direction, tried to curl up his lip into a 
withering sneer that was half lost in the lather, and said, 
with bitter irony: : 

‘* My house is too mane for you, sir. You must lave me, 
It isn’t the Isle of Man itself that'll hould the likes of you.” 

Then Davy found his tongue. ‘‘ You're right, sir,” said 
he, leaping to his feet. ‘‘ It’s too poor I am for your daugh- 
ter, is it? Maybe I’ll be a piece richer some day, and then 
you'll be a taste civiller.” 

‘* Behold ye now,” said Kinvig, ‘‘as bould as a goat! Cut 
your stick, and quick.” 

‘*1'm off, sir,” said Davy; and then looking round, and re- 
membering that he was being kicked out like a dog, and 
would see Nelly no more day by day, the devil took hold of 
him, and he began to laugh in Kinvig’s ridiculous face 
‘**Good-by, ould Sukee,” he cried. ‘1 lave you to your 
texes.” 

And turning to where Mrs. Kinvig stood with her back 
to him, he cried again: ‘‘Good-by, mawther. ‘lake care of 
his ould head; it’s swelling so much that his chapel hat is 
putting corns on it.” 

That night, with his ‘‘chiss” of clothes on his shoulders, 
Davy came down stairs and went out at the porch. “There 
he slipped his burden to the ground, for somebody was wait- 
ing to say farewell to him. It was the right petticoat this 
time, and she was on the right side of the door. The stars 
were shining overhead, but two that were better than any in 
the sky were looking into Davy’s face, and they were twin- 
kling in tears. 

It was only a moment the parting lasted, but a world of 
love was got into it. Davy had to do penance for the insults 
he had heaped upon Nelly’s father, and in return he got pity 
for those that had been shovelled upon himself. 

‘*Good-by, Nell,” he whispered; ‘‘ there's thistles in every- 
body’s crop. But no matter! I'll come back, and then it’s 
married we'll be. My goodness! yes; and take Ballacry, and 
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have six bas’es, and ten pigs, and a pony. 

ye wait for me?” 

~ «D)'ye doubt me, Davy?” 

“No; but will ye, though?” 

dh Cg 

“Then it’s all serene,” said Davy; and with another hug 
and a kiss, and a lock of brown hair, which was cut ready 
and tied in blue ribbon, he was gone with his chest into the 
darkness. 2 

Davy sailed in an Irish schooner to the Pacific coast of 
South America. There he cut bis stick again, and gota 
berth on a coasting steamer trading between Valparaiso and 
Callao. The climate was unhealthy, the ports were foul, 
the government was uncertain, the dangers were constant, 
and the hands above him dropped off rapidly. In two years 
Davy was skipper, and in three years more he was sailing a 
steainer of his own. Then the money began to tumble into 
his chest like crushed oats out of a Crown shaft. 

The first hundred pounds he had saved he sent home to 
Dumbell’s bank, because he could not trust it out of the Isle 
of Man. But the hundreds grew to thousands, and the thou- 
sands to tens of thousands, and to send all his savings over 
the sea as he made them began to be slow work, like sup- 
ping porridge with a pitchfork. He put much of it away 
in paper rolls at the bottom of his chest in the cabin, and 
every roll he put by stood to him for something in the Isle 
of Man. “ That's a new cow-house at Ballavolley.” ‘‘ That’s 
Ballacry.” ‘‘ That’s ould Brew’s mill at Sulby; he'll be out 
by this time.” 

“All his dreams were of coming home, and sometimes he 
wrote letters to Nelly. The writing in them was uncertain, 
and the spelling was doubtful, but the love was safe enough. 
And when he had poured out his heart in small *‘i’s ” and 
capital ** U's,” he always inquired how more material things 
were faring. ‘‘ How's the herrings this sayson; and did the 
men do well with the mack’rel at Kinsale; and is the cow- 
house new thatched; and how’s the chapel going? And is 
the ould man still playing hang with the texes?” 

Kinvig heard of Davy’s prosperity, and received the news 
at first in silence, then with satisfaction, and at length wich 
noisy pride. His boy was a bould fellow. ‘* None o’ yer 
randy-tandy-tissimee-tea tied to the old mawther’s apron- 
strings about kim. He’s coming home rich, and he’ll buy 
half the island over, and make a donation of a harmonia to 
the chapel, and kick ould Cowley and his fiddle out.” 

Awaiting that event, Kinvig sent Nelly to England to be 
educated according to the station she was about to fill. 
Nelly was four years in Liverpool, but she had as many 
breaks for visits home. The first time she came she minced 
her words affectedly, and Kinvig whispered the mother that 
she was getting ‘“‘a fine English tongue at her.” The sec- 
ond time she came, she plagued ic, on out of peace 
by correcting their ‘‘ plaze”’ to ‘* please,” and the “mate” to 
‘*meat,” and the ‘‘lave” to-‘‘leave.” The third time she 
came, she was silent, and looked ashamed; and the fourth 
time, it was to meet her sweetheart on his return home after 
ten years’ absence. 

Davy came by the Snecfell from Liverpool. It was August 
—the height of the visiting season—and the deck of the 
steamer was full of tourists. Davy walked through the 
cobweb of feet and outstretched legs with the face of a man 
who thought he ought to speak to everybody. Fifty times 
in the first three hours he went forward to peer through the 
wind and the glaring sunshine for the first glimpse of the 
Isle of Man. When at length he saw it, like a gray bird ly- 
ing on the waters far away, with the sun’s light tipping the 
hill-tops like a feathery crest, he felt so thick about the throat 
that he took six steerage passengers to the bar below to help 
him to get rid of his hoarseness. There was a bsass band 
aboard, and during the trip they played all the outlandish 
airs of Germany; but just as the packet steamed into Doug- 
Jas Bay, and Davy was watching the land and remembering 
everything upon it, and shouting ** That’s Castle Mona!” 
** There’s Fort Ann!” ** Yonder is ould St. Matthews!” they 
struck up ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” That was too much for 
Davy. He dived into his breeches’ pockets, gave every Ger- 
man of the troupe five shillings apiece. and then sat down 
on a coil of rope and blubbered aloud like a baby. 

Kinvig had sent a grand landau from Ramsey to fetch 
Capt'n Davy to Ballaugh,; but before the English driver from 
the Mitre had identified his fare, Davy had recognized an old 
crony with a high springless country cart—Billiam Balla- 
neddan, who had come to Douglas to despatch a barrel of 
salted herrings to his married daughter at Liverpool, and 
was going back immediately. So Davy tumbled his boxes 
and bags and other belongings into the landau, piling them 
mountains high on the cushioned seats, and clambered into 
the cart himself. Then they set off at a race which should 
be home first—the Gart or the carriage, the luggage or the 
owner of it; the English driver on his box-seat with his tall 
hat and starchy cravat, or Billiam twidding his rope reins, 
and Davy on the plank seat beside him, bobbing and bump- 
ing and rattling over the stones like a parched pea on a 
frying-pan. 

That was a tremendous drive for Davy. He shouted when 
he recognized anything; and as he recognized everything, he 
shouted throughout the drive. They took the road by old 
Braddan Church and Union Mills, past St. John’s, under the 
Tynwald Hill, and down Creg Willie's Hill. As he approach- 
ed Kirk Michael, his excitement was intense. He was near- 
ing home, and he began to know the people. ‘‘ Lord save 
us, there's Tommy Bill-beg!: Howdo, Tommy? And there’s 
ould Betty!) My gough, she’s in yet! How do, mawther? 
There’s little Juan Caine growed up to a man! How do, 
Johnny, and how's the girls, and how’s the ould man, and 
how's yourself? Goodness me, here’s Liza Corlett, and a 
baby at her— I knew her when she was no more than a 
babby herself.” This last remark to the English driver, who 
was coming up sedately with his landau at the tail of the 
springless cart. 

** Drive on, Billiam! Come up, ould girl! Just a taste of 
the whip, Billiam. Do her no harm at all. Bishop’s Court! 
Deary me, the ould house is in the same place still!” 

At length the square tower of Ballaugh Church was seen 
above the trees, with the lust rays of the setting sun on its 
topmost story,and then Davy’s eagerness swept down all his 
patience. He jumped up in the cart at the peril of being 
flung out, took off his billycock, whirled it round his head, 
bellowed: “Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” After that he 
would have leapt alongside to the ground and run. ‘* Hould 
hard!” he cried. “Tl bate the best mare that’s going.” 
But Billiam pinned him down to the seat with one hand, 
while he whipped up the horse to a gallop with the other. 

They arrived at Ballavolley an hour and a half before they 
were expected. Mistress Kinvig was washing-dishes in a 
tub on the kitchen table. Kinvig himself was sitting, lame 
with rheumatism, in the ‘elber chair” by the ingle. They 
wiped down a chair for Davy this time. 

“And Nelly?” said Davy. ‘* Where’s Nelly?” 


But, Nelly, will 
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“ She’s coming, Capt'n,” said Kinvig. ‘‘ Nelly,” he called 
up the kitchen stairs, with a knowing wink at Davy, *‘ here's 
a gentleman asking after you.” 

Davy was dying of impatience. 
dear old Nell? 

‘* Nell—Nelly,” he shouted, ‘‘ I’ve kep’ my word.” 

“Aw, give her time, Capt'n,” said Kinvig; ‘ta new frock 
isn't rigged up in no.time, not to spake of a silk handkercher 
going pinning round your throat.” ; 

But Davy, who had waited ten years, would not wait a 
minute longer, and he was making for the stairs with the 
purpose of invading Nell’s own bedroom, when the lady her- 
self came sweeping down on tiptoes. Davy saw her coming 
in a cloud of silk, and at the next moment the slippery stuff 
was crumbling and whisking and creaking under his hands, 
for his arms were full of it. 

‘‘Aw, mawther!” said he; ‘‘they’re like pee. 
Don’t spake to me for a week. Many’s the time I’ve been 
lying in my bunk a-twigging the rats squeaking and coort- 
ing overhead, and thinking to myself kisses is skess with 
you now, Davy.” 

The wedding came off in a week. There were terrific re- 
joicings. The party returned from church in the landau 
that brought up Davy’s luggage. At the bridge six strap- 
ping fellows, headed by the blacksmith, and surrounded by 
a troop of women and children, stretched « rope across the 
road, and would not let the horses pass until the a 
had paid the toll. Davy had prepared himself in advance 
with two pounds in sixpenny bits, which made his trousers 
pockets stand out like a couple of cannon-balls. He fired 
those balls, and they broke in the air like shells. 

At the wedding breakfast in the barn at Ballavolley Davy 
made a speech. It was a sermon to young fellows on the 
subject of sweethearts. ‘Don’t you marry for land,” said 
he. ‘It’s muck,” said he. ‘* What d’ye say, Billiam—you'd 
like more of it? I wouldn't trust; but it’s spaking the truth I 
am for all. Maybe you think about some dirty ould trouss: 
‘She’s a warm girl; she’s got nice things at her—bas’es and 
pigs and the like of that.’ But don’t, if you’re not a reg’lar 
blundering blockit.” Then, looking down at the top of 
Nelly’s head, where she sat with her eyes in her lap beside 
him, he softened down to sentiment, and said: ‘*‘ Marry for 
love, boys; stick to the girl that’s good, and then, go where 
you will, she’ll be the star above that you'll sail your bark 
by; and if vou stay at home (and there’s no place like it), 
her parting kiss at midnight will be helping you through 
your work all next day.” 

The *‘ parting kiss at midnight” brought Davy’s oration to 
a close, for a tug at his coat tails on Nelly’s side fetched him 
suddenly to his seat. 

Two hours afterwards the Jandau was rolling away tow- 
ards the Castle Mona Hotel at Douglas, where, by Nell’s ar- 
rangement, Capt'n Davy and his bride were to spend their 
honey-moon. 


Would she be the same 


CHAPTER II. 


Now it so befell that on the very day when Capt’n Davy 
and Mrs. Quiggin quarrelled and separated, two of their 


’ friends were, by their urgent invitation, crossing from Eng- 


land to visit them. Davy’s friend was Jonathan Lovibond, 
an Englishman whose acquaintance he had made on the 
coast. Mrs. Quiggin’s was Jenny Crow, a young lady of 
lively manners, whom she had annexed during her four 
years’ residence at Liverpool. These two had been lovers 
five years before, had quarrelled and parted on the eve of 
the time appointed for their marriage, and had not since set 
eyes on each other. They met for the first time afterwards 
on the steamer that was taking them to the Isle of Man, and 
neither knew the destination of the other. 

Miss Crow looked out of her twinkling eyes, and saw a 
gentleman promenading on the quarter-deck before her 
whom she must have thought she had somewhere seen be- 
fore, but that his gigantic black mustache was a puzzle, and 
the little imperial on his chin was a baffling difficulty. Mr. 
Lovibond puffed the smoke from a colossal cigar, and won- 
dered if the world held two pairs of eyes like those big black 
ones which glanced up at him, sometimes from a deck stool, 
a puffy pile of wool, two long crochet needles, and a couple 
of white hands from which there flashed a diamond ring he 
somehow thought he knew. 

These mutual meditations lasted two long hours, and then 
a runaway ball of wool from the lap of the lady on the deck 
stool was hotly pursued by the gentleman with the mustache, 
and instantly all uncertainty was at an end. After exclama- 
tions of surprise at the strange recognition (it was all so sud- 
den), the two old friends came to closer quarters. They 
touched gingerly on the past, had some tender passages of 
delicate fencing, gave various sly hits and digs, threw out 
certain subtle hints, and came to a mutual and satisfactory 
understanding. Neither had ever looked at anybody else 
since their rupture, aud therefore both were still unmarried. 

Having reached this stage of investigation, the wool and 
its needles were stowed away in a basket under the chair, in 
order that the lady might accept the invitation of the gen- 
tleman to walk with him on the deck; and as the wind had 
freshened by this time, and walking in skirts was like tack- 
ing in a stiff breeze, the gentleman offered his arm to the 
lady, and thus they sailed forth together. 

‘And with whom are you to stay when we reach the isl- 
and, Jenny?” said Lovibond. 

‘* With a young Manx friend lately married,” said Jenny. 

‘That's strange, for I am going to do the same,” said 
Lovibond. ‘* Where?” 

** At Castle Mona,” said Jenny. 

‘“ That’s stranger still, for it’s the place to which I am go- 
ing,” said Lovibond. ‘‘ What's your Manx friend’s name?” 

‘Mrs. Quiggin now,” said Jenny. 

‘*That’s strangest of all,” said Lovibond, “for my friend 
is Captain Quiggin, and we are bound for the same place, on 
the same errand.” 

This series of coincidences thawed down the remaining 
frost between the pair, and they exchanged mutual confi- 
dences. They had gone so far as to promise themselves a 
fortnight’s further enjoyment of each other’s society, when 
their arrival at Douglas put a sudden end to their anticipa- 
tions. 

Two carriages were waiting for them on the pier—one, 
with a maid inside, was to take Jenny to Castle Mona; the 
other, with a boy, was to take Lovibond to Fort Ann. 

The maid was Peggy Quine, seventeen years of age, of 
dark complexion, nearly as round as a dolly-tub, and of 
deadly earnest temperament. When Jenny found herself 
face to face and alone with this person, she lost no time in 
asking how it came to pass that Mrs. Quiggin was at Castle 
Mona, while her husband was at Fort Ann. 

‘ They’ve parted, ma’am,” said Peggy. 

** Parted!” shrieked Jenny above the rattle of the carriage 
glass. 

“ Ah, yes, ma’am,” Peggy stammered; ‘‘ cruel, ma’am, right 
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cruel, cruel extraordinary. It’s a wonder the Capt’n doesn’t 
think shame of his conduck. ‘The poor misthress! She's 
clane heart-broken. It’s a mercy to me she didn’t clout him.” 

In two minutes more Jenny was in Mrs. Quiggin’s room 
at Castle Mona, crying, ‘‘ Gracious, me Ellen! what is this 
your maid tells. me?” yh 

Nelly had been eating out her heart in silence all day long, 
and now the flood of her pride and wrath burst out, and she 
poured her wrongs upon Jenny as fiercely as if that lady 
stood for the transgressions of her husband. 

“He reproached me with my poverty,” she cried. 

“What!” 

** Well, he told me I had only married him for his money; 
there’s not much difference.” 

‘* And what did you say?” said Jenny. 

“Say! What could I say? What would any woman say 
who had any respect for herself?” 

** But how did he come to accuse you of marrying him for 
his money? Had you asked him for any?” 

‘*Not I, indeed.” 

‘* Perhaps you hadn't loved him enough?” 

‘* Not that either—that I know of.” 

‘Then why did he say it?” 

‘** Just because I wanted him to respect himself, and have 
some respect for his wife, too,and behave as a gentleman, 
and not as a raw Manx rabbit froin the Calf.” 

Jenny gave a look of amused intelligence, and said: ‘‘Oh! 
oh! I see; I see! Well, let me take off my bonnet, at all 
events.” 

While this was being done in the bedroom, Nelly, who 
was furtively wiping her eyes, continued the recital of her 
wrongs. “Would you believe it, Jenny, the first thing he 
did when we arrived here after the wedding was to shake 
hands with the hall porter and the boots who took our lug- 
gage, and ask after their sisters and their mothers and their 
sweethearts; the man knew them all. And when he heard © 
from his boy, Willie Quarrie, that the cook was a person 
from Michael, it was as much as I could do to Keep him from 
tearing down to the kitchen to talk about old times.” * 

‘Yes, I see,” said Jenny; “he has made a fortune, but he 
is just the same simple Manx lad that he was ten years ago.” 

**Just! Just! Wecan't go out fora walk together, but he 
shouts, ‘How do? Fine day, mates!’ to the drivers of the 
hackney cabs across the promenade. And the joy of his life 
is to get up at seven in the morning and go down to the 
quay before breakfast to keep tally with a chalk for the fish- 
ermen counting their herrings out of the boats into the bar- 
rels.” 

‘‘Not a bit changed, then, since he went away?” said 
Jenny, before the glass. 

‘*Not a bit. And because I asked him to know his place, 
and if he is a gentleman to behave as a gentleman and speak 
as a gentleman, and not make so easy with such as don’t re- 
spect him any the better for it, he turns on me, and tells me 
I’ve only married him for his money.” 

** Dreadful!” said Jenny, fixing her fringe. ‘‘ And is this 
the old sweetheart you have waited ten years for?” 

‘‘ Indeed it is.” 

‘And now that he has come back, and you've married 
him, he has parted from you in ten days?” 

‘Yes. And it will be the talk of the island, indeed it 


‘*Shocking! And so he has left you here on your honey- 
moon without a penny to bless yourself?” 

‘*Oh, for the matter of that, he fixed something on me 
before the wedding—a jointure, the advocates called it.” 

‘*Terrible! Let me see. He's the one who sent you pres- 
ents from America?” 

‘*Oh, he piled presents enough on me. 
men. The stingiest will do that. They like to think they’re 
such generous creatures. But let a poor woman count on it, 
and she’ll soon be wakened from her dream. ‘ You mar- 
ried me for my money. Deny it!” 

* Fearful!” 

Jenny was leaning her forehead against the window sash, 
and looking vacantly out on the bay. Nelly observed her a 
moment, stopped suddenly iv the tale of her troubles, and 
said, in another voice: 

** Jenny Crow, I believe you are laughing at me. It’s al- 
ways the way with you. You can take nothing seriously.” 

Jeuny turned back to the -room with a solemn face, and 
said, ‘* Nelly, if you waited ten years for your husband, I 
suppose that he waited ten years for you?” 

‘**T suppose he did.” 

‘‘And if he is the same man as he was when he went 
away, I suppose his love is the same?” 

‘Then how could he say such things?” 

‘* And if he is the same, and his love is the same, isn’t it 
possible that somebody clse is different?” 

‘Now, Jenny Crow. you are going to say it’s all my fault.” 

“Notall, Nelly. Something has come between you.” 

“It’s the money. Oh, Jenny, if vou ever marry, marry a 
poor man, and then he can't fling it in your face that you 
are poorer than he.” 

‘**No; it can’t be the money, Nelly, for the money is his, 
and yet it hasn’t changed him. And, Nelly, isn’t it a good 
thing in a rich man not to turn his back on his old poor 
comrades; not to think because he has been in the sun that 
people are black who are only in the shade; not to pretend 
to have altered his skin because his coat has changed—isn’t 


It’s the way of the 


- it?” 


““T see what you mean. You mean that I’ve driven my 
husband away with my bad temper.” 

‘*No; not that. But, Nelly, dear old Nell, think what 
you're doing. Take warning from one who once made ship- 
wreck of her own life. Think no man common who loves 
you, no matter what his ways are, or his manners, or his 
speech. Love makes the true nobility. It ennobles him 
who loves you, and you who are beloved. Cling to it, prize 
it, do not throw it away. Money cannot buy it, nor fame 
nor rank atone for it. When a woman is loved, she is a queen, 
and he who loves her is her king.” 

Mrs. Quiggin was weeping behind her hands by this time, 
but she lifted swollen eyes to say: ‘I see. You would have 
me go to him and submit, and explain, and beg his pardon. 
‘Dear David, I didn’t marry you for your money—’ - No,” 
leaping to her feet, ‘‘ I'll scrub my fingers to the bone first.” 

‘*But, Nelly—” ; 

“Say no more, Jenny Crow. We're hot-headed people, 
both of us, and we'll quarrel.” 

Then Jenny’s solemn manner was gone in an instant. She 
snapped her fingers, kicked up one leg a little more, and said, 
lightly: ‘‘ Very well. And now let us have some dinner.” 


Meantime Lovibond was hearing the other side of the story 
from Captain Davy at Fort Ann. On the way there he had- 
heard of the separation from the boy, Willie Quarrie, a lugu- 
brious Manx lad, eighteen years old, with a face us while as 
a haddock and us grim as a gannet. 
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« Aw, terr’ble doings, sir—terr’ble, terr’ble!” moaned Wil- 
lie. ** Young Mistress Quiggin ateing her heart out at Castle 
Mona, and Captain Davy hisself at Fort Aun over, drinking 
and tearing and carrying on till all’s blue. : 

Lovibond found Captain Davy in the smoke-room, with a 
face as hard as & frozen turnip, one leg over the arm of an 
elbow chair, a church-warden pipe in his mouth, a gigantic 
glass of brandy and soda before him, and an admiring circle 
of the laziest riffraff of the town about him. As soon as 
they were alone he said, 

‘But what's this that your boy tells me, Captain?” 

‘I'm foundered,” said Davy, ** broke, wrecked, the screw 
of my tide’s gone twisting on the rocks. I’m done, mate— 
I'm done.” ; ans 

Then he proceeded to recite the incidents of the quarrel, 
coloring them by the light of the numerous glasses with 
which he had covered his brain since morning. 

+ You’ve married me for.my money,’ says I. ‘What 
else” said she. ‘Then d—— the money,’ says I; * I'll lave 
vou till it’s gone.’ ‘Do it and welcome,’ says she; and I’m 
doing it, bad cess to it! I’m doing it. But stop this jaw. 
T «wore to myself I wouldn’t spake of it to any man living. 
\What d’ye drink? I’ve took to the brandy swig myself. 
Join in. Mate!’ (this ‘in a voice of thunder to the waiter at 
she end of the adjoining room), ‘‘ brandy for the gentleman.” 

Lovibond waited a moment, and then,said, quietly, ‘* But 
whatever made you give her an ungenerous stab like that, 
Captain?” 

have looked up curiously, and answered : ‘‘ That’s just 
what I’ve tooken six big drinks to find out. But no use at 
Jl, and what's left to do?” 

“Why, take it back,” said Lovibond. 

“No; dang my buttons if I will!” 

“Why not?” 

“Cause it’s true.” 

Lovibond waited again, and then said, in another voice, 
And is this the little girl you used to tell of out yonder on 
the coast—Nessy, Nelly, Nell—what was it?” 

Davy’s eyes began to fill, but his mouth remained firm. 
He cleared his throat noisily, shook the dast out of his pipe 
on to the heel of his boot, and said: ‘‘ No—yes—no— Well, 
it is and it isn’t. It’s Nelly Kinvig, that’s sarten sure. But 
the juice of the woman’s sowl’s dried up.” 

«The lite thing that used to know your rap at the kitch- 
en window, and come tripping out like a bird chirping in the 
night, and go linking down the lane with you in the star- 
light?” 

‘Davy broke the shaft of his church-wardeén into small 
lengths, and flung the pieces out at the open window, and 
said, *‘ I dar'n’t say no.” 

“The one that stuck to you like wax when her father 
gave you the great bounce out, eh?” ; 

Davy wriggled and spat, and then muttered, “ You go 
bail!” 

‘*You have known her since you were children, haven't 
you?” 

* Davy’s hard face thawed suddenly, and he said: ‘“ Ay, 
since she wore petticoats up to her kuees, and I was a boy 
in a jacket, and we played hop-scotch in the haggard, aad 
double-my-duck agen the cow-house gable. Aw dear! aw 
dear! The sweet little thing she was then, anyway! Yel- 
low hair at her, and eyes like the sea, and a voice same as 
the throstle! Well, well, to think—to think! Playing in 
the gorse and the ling together, and the daisies and the bot. 
tercups; and then the curlews whistling, and the river sing- 
ing like music, and the bees a-humoning—aw, terr’ble sweet 
and nice! And me going barefoot, and her barelegged, and 

divil a hat at the one of us! Aw, deary me! deary me! 
Wasn't much starch at her in them ould days, mate!” 

Is there now, Captain?” 

“Now? D’ye say now? My goodness! It’s always hem- 
ming and humming, and a heise of the neck, and her head up 
like «1 Cochen-China, with a topknot, and ‘How d’ye do?’ 
and cetererar and cetererar. Aw, smooth as an ould three- 
penuy bit—smooth astonishing! And partic’lar!: My gough! 
You couldn't call Tom to a cat afore her, but she’d be agate 
of you to make it Thomas.” 

Lovibond smiled behind his big mustache. 

“The rael ould Manx isn’t good enough for her now. 
Well, I wasn’t objecting, not me. She’s got thé English 
tongue at her—that’s all right. .Only I'll stick to what I’m 
used of. Job’s patience went at last, and so did mine, and 
I aren't much of a Job neither.” 
~ “And what has made all this difference?” said Lovibond. 

‘Why, the money, of: coorse. It was the money that 
done it, bad cess to it!” said Davy, pitching the head of his 
pipe after the shank. ‘I went out yonder to get it, and I 
vot it. Middling hard work, too, but no matter. It was to 
be all for her. * Vl come back, Nelly,’ says I, ‘and we'll 
take Ballacry and have six craythurs and a pony, and keep 
a girl to do for you, and you'll take your aise—only milking, 
maybe, or churning, but nothing to do no harm.’ I was ten 
years getting it, and L never took notions on no other girls nei- 
ther. ‘No, honor bright!’ thinks I, ‘ Nelly’s waiting for you, 

Davy.’ Always draeming of her, ‘cept when them lazy black 
chaps wanted leathering, and that’s a job that isn’t nothing 
without a bit of swearing at whiles. But at night, aw, at 
night, mate, lying out on the deck in that heat like the mil- 
ler’s kiln, and shelling your clothes piece by piece same as a 
bushel of oats, and looking up at the stars a-twinkling in the 
“ky, and spotting one of them, and saying to yourself, quiet- 
like, so as them niggers won't hear, ‘That's star is a-twink- 
iing over Nelly, too, and maybe she’s watching it now.’ It 
seemed as if we wasn’t so far apart then. Somehow it made 
‘he world a taste smaller. ‘Shine on, my beauty,’ thinks I, 

sine down straight into Nelly’s room, and if she’s awake 
tell her ’m coming, and if she’s asleep just make her draem 

‘hat I'm loving nobody else till her.’ But, chut! It was 
myself that was draeming. Drink up! She married me for 
hy money, so I’m making it fly.” 

* And when it’s gone—what then?” said Lovibond. ‘‘ Will 
you go back to her?” 

‘Maybe so; maybe no.” 

“ Will anything be the better because the money's spent?” 

‘God knows!” 

~ Will she be as sweet and good as she once was when you 

° aS poor as you were?” 

lavy heaved up to his feet. ‘‘ What’s the use of thinking 

‘he like of that?” he cried. ‘‘My money’s mine. I baked 

i! out in that oven. Now I’m spending it, and what for 
uldn’t 1? Here goes—healths apiece!” 
‘ext day Lovibond and Jenny Crow met on the pier. 
‘re they pondered the ticklish situation of their friends, 
‘every word: they said on it was pointed and punctuated 
| sense of their own relations. 

It 8 plain that tlie good fools love each other,” said Jenny. 

{Quite plain,” said Lovibond. 

Heigho! It’s mad work being angry with somebody 
‘are dying to love,” said Jenny. 
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“‘Colney Hatch is nothing to it,” said Lovibond. 

- Smaller things have parted people for years,” said Jenny. 

* Yes; five years,” said Lovibond. : 

‘The longer apart, the wider the breach, and the harder to 
cover it,” said Jenny. 

** Just so,” said Lovibond. 

“They must meet. Of course they’ll fight like cat and 
dog, but better that than this separation. Time leaves big- 
ger scars than claws ever made. Now, couldn’t we bring 
ahem together?” 

‘* Just what I was thinking,” said Lovibond. 

“I’m sure he must be a-dear, simple soul, though I’ve 
never set eyes on him,” said Jenny. 

‘And I'm certain she must be as sweet as an angel, though 
I’ve never seen her,” said Lovibond. ; 

Jenny shot a jealous glance at her companion, then cracked 
two fingers, and said, eagerly: “There you are—there’s the 
idea in acockle-shell. Now ¢f each could see the other through 
other eyes !” 

** The very thing!” said Lovibond. 

‘*Then why don’t you give me your arm at once, and let 
me think it over?” said Jenny. 

In less than an hour these two wise heads had devised a 
scheme to bring Capt'n Davy and his bride together. What 
that scheme was and how it worked let those who read dis- 
cover. 

(TO BK CONTINUKD.) 


THE COMPOSER OF FAUST.” 
BY H. E. KREHBIEL. 


Scores of musicians—English, German, French, Italian, 
Hungarian, Polish, Russian—have written music on or for 
Goethe’s Faust; but to the world in general for a genera- 
tion of time there has been but one composer of Fuust, the 
Frenchman Charles Francois Gounod. The circumstance 
is only a little more singular than the other that Gounod has 
written no other opera that enjoys a tithe of the popularity 
which Faust won at its first production in 1859, and has 
maintained without loss ever since. It is a little more sin- 
gular for the reason that though there have been many cre- 
ative artists who put their all in a single work, there are not 
so many who drew their inspiration for their masterpiece 
from a literature foreign to theirs in language and spirit. 
The vitality of Faust was again forced upon the attention 
of all observers of music history by the. incidents of the last 
Metropolitan season in New York. Here it accomplished 
the work for the management which for several years had 


been performed by the lyric dramas of Wagner—it saved 


the season from financial shipwreck. Were it not that a 
spirit of liberality has been inculcated by the cosmopolitan- 
ism of German opera, the circumstance might have seemed 
doubly humiliating to the opera patrons of German birth. 

A German, not a Frenchman, ought to have written the 
enduring Faust opera. That he did not must be set down 
either to the credit or the debit of the German character, us 
one chooses to think in the premises. 

Gounod’s Faust would never have been possible had he 
and his librettists felt the reverence for Goethe which the 
Germans feel. This reverence was set on the highest ideal 
that can present itself to the German musician—the compo- 
sition of incidental music to Goethe’s dramatic poem. That. 
ideal haunted the mind of Beethoven in his declining years, 
when he was too full of his last symphony, quartets, and 
sonatas to permit him to undertake the commission which 
Breitkopf and Hiirtel offered him. It found a realization 
in part when Schumann set his Scenes from Goethe's Faust, 
portions of which are almost ineffable in their beauty. It 
hovered before the youthful Wagner when he was strug- 
gling for a livelihood in Paris. It has never deserted, and 
probably never will desert, the. Teutonic imagination. Gou- 
nod’s opera has always been a piece of artistic sacrilege. 
The Germans could never despoil their literary master- 
piece for the sake of getting out of it the story of intrigue 
which sufficed the French authors, and so they have never 
forgiven either Gounod or his lovely score. Their know- 
ledge that Shakespeare and Racine have fared no better than 
Goethe at the hands of conscienceless French librettists has 
no balm in it; they do not love Shakespeare and Racine as 
they do Goethe. But they could not close their. ears to the 
exquisite loveliness of Gounod’s Garden Scene, or shut ie 
doors of their emotions to the passionate ecstasy which 
breathes through the love music. And while condeyfning 
the transformation which their beloved Gretchen has had 
to undergo, and smiling at the metamorphosis of Goethe's 
somewhat rude maiden into the ethereal creature which is 
the joint product of Gounod, Ary Scheffer, and Madame 
Carvalho, some of them have even been obliged to admit 
that the French Marguerite stands a little higher in the eth- 
ical scale than the German Gretchen. 

But if the Germans are grieved by the contemplation of 
the librettos of Faust and Mignon, they have no cause to do 
aught but admire the composer of the former opera. No 
foreign composer has paid a lovelier tribute to Mozart than 
Gounod in his little book on Don Giovanni, and none has 
been more faithful in spirit to his German models—Mozart, 
Weber, and Wagner. There has been nothing violently 
revolutionary in the influence of Gounod in his own country, 
but in all things he has stood for the trie, the beautiful, and 
the good. He has helped Wagner break down the barriers 
of artificial and unnatural forms in opera, and though he 
has never been privileged to enjoy a second success like that 
achieved in 1859 with Faust, he has seen his example fol- 
lowed by those who have shared the national stage with 
him. He has been harshly judged; but even his severest 
critic, the irascible Von Bilow himself, who divides all op- 
era composers into two classes—*‘ I., Tliose who add to the 
repertory of the barrel organ; and II., Those who borrow 
from the repertory of the barrel organ "—has been obliged 
to yield to him a place in the first class. It is a significant 
fact, apropos of Von Biilow’s opinion of Gounod, that the 
opera which Von Biilow puts down as the finest of Gounod’s 
creations is a version of Moliére’s comedy Le Médecin malgré 
lui, which Gounod composed while he had Faust in hand, 
and while Director Carvalho was hesitating to produce the 

latter opera because a farce on the same subject was occu- 
pying the stage of the Théftre Porte St. Martin. 

Gounod’s life is drawing to a tranquil and beautiful close. 
He lives in the winter in his fine hétel in the Place Males- 
herbes, Paris; his summers are spent in the country near by, 
generally at Versailles. Portraits on the walls of his home, 
painted by his father, serve to remind him of some of his 
earliest artistic associations, and a magnificent music-room, 
_containing a fine organ, enables him to indulge the tendency 
toward religious mysticism,which has never left him,in spite 
of his worldly successes. He is now seventy-four years old, 
and has been sufficiently warned by disease to convince him 
that his duty toward himself, his art, and those who love 
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him requires him to avoid work. He has said that he will 
not undertake another composition of magnitude. 

The retrospect of his life in which he is privileged to in- 
dulge is disturbed by few shadows. He chose his profes- 
sion for love of it, and while he always felt a strong in- 
clination toward the church, he has been able to delight his 
conscience by devoting a large share of his time to the com- 
position of church music. As a pensionnaire of ihe Insti- 
tute, he spent two delightful years in Rome, and visited the 
chief cities of Germany on his way back to Paris. He was 
admired in the Mendelssohn household as a young man of 
twenty-five, and there probably imbibed that love for the 
oratorio form to which he paid tribute a few years ago in 
the composition of The Redemption and Mors et Vita. He 
began his operatic career with Sappho in 1851 at the Grand 
Opéra, but won his greenest laurels with Faust at the Thé- 
fitre Lyrique, for which institution his second-best work, 
Roméo et Juliette, was also written. Its first performance 
took place on April 27, 1867. His oratorios were composed 
for the choral festivals in Birmingham, England—The Re- 
demption in 1882, Mors et Vita in 1885. 


ROMANCES SANS PAROLES. 
THE rain beats down, and through the trees the wind 
_ Breathes a soft threnody, 
While peaceful thoughts bestir my mind 
That I would sing to thee. 


The noon-time of a perfect summer day— 
When all the world. is still, 

Save for a forest songster’s lay 
And murmur of the rill. 

The twilight of a day in early fall— 
When in the massing gloom 

Sweet hopes arise and shadows tall 
Steal through, the fire-lit‘ room. 


Such are the thoughts—but mine no master’s hand 
Mere words would not atone, 

These. things all may not understand 
Save those who dream alone. 


’ 


These thoughts of peace none but a master may 
Interpret in their might— 
An “amen” breathed from lips ‘that pray, 
A beacon in the night. 
FLAVEL Scotr MINEs. 


“SCOLOPAX WILSONII.” 


Tue American or Wilson's snipe, commonly called ‘‘ Eng- 
lish snipe,” is a great favorite with both sportsmen and epi- 
cures, and Mr. Frost’s excellent illustration gives a very good 
idea of the manner in which it is followed and killed. When 
people first came to this country they naturally named our 
birds and animals after those they were familiar with at 
home, and so it came about that our snipe was called the 
English snipe, though it is a distinct variety—just as our 
thrush is called a robin. and our little hares rabbits, etc. 
For the information of those interested in giving our game 
their correct names, I wish to state that there are no wild 
rabbits in this country; neither are there wild pheasants. 

The American snipe breed mostly in the far North, though 
it is said that a few scattering birds nest in the lowlands 
along our rivers and lakes even as far south as Virginia. 
The female, which can only be distinguished from the male 
by its being a little larger, lays four eggs, and when the 
appear on our marshes in April the eggs are well developed. 
The new game-laws prohibit the shooting of these birds 
after the 1st of January and before the 1st of September in 
the. State of New York—a very wise provision, and one of 
the few redeeming features of the new bill. 

The suipe return from their Northern migration about the 
last of September, and linger on the marshes along our rivers 
and creeks until the hard frosts of November send them to 
the lowlands of the South. They ave hardy little birds, 
and I have found them on the wet meadows along the York 
River, Virginia, when there was quite a little ice in the 
ditches. In the fall they scatter all over the country, but in 
the spring they seem to prefer the salt-marshes along the riv- 
ers nearer the coast. When pairing, the male bird hasa pecul- 
iar habit of drumming. They rise to a great height_in the 
air, then let themselves drop, and the air whistling through 
their quill feathers gives out a peculiar humming sound that 
can be heard for quite a distance. Sometimes there will be 
half a dozen in the air at once going through this interesting 
performance. 

When flushed by: the sportsman they utter a short harsh 
note resembling the word ‘‘scaipe,” and they are by no 
means easy birds to kill, as they fly with a bewildering 
twisting motion for the first fifteen or twenty yards before 
settling down to a steady flight. In old times, when single- 
barrel flint-locks were in use, it is suid that the sportsman 
would stop to take a pinch of stuff before firing, but in the 
present rapid age of hammerless breech-loaders they are gen- 
erally killed before they have a chance to indulge in their 
twisting flight. 

This bird has another peculiar habit of always rising up 
wind; the wise sportsman takes advantage of this and hunts 
snipe down wind, contrary to his usual habit when shooting 
feathered game. As the walking is generally very bad on 
snipe grounds, it is better to use a light gun; the sportsman 
will find before many hours’ tramping that he has all he 
can attend to in carrying himself, without counting his guns 
and shells. No. 10 shot is large enough, as they are not 
hard birds to bring down when hit. Long rubber boots are 
necessary for this kind of sport, and the dogs must be under 
good control, yet fairly wide rangers. In old times snipe 
fairly swarmed on their favorite feeding-grounds, and a bag 
of thirty or forty couple was not unusual; but now, owing to 
the march of improvements and increased number of sports- 
men, they are becoming very scarce in the Eastern States, and 
a bag of a dozen is considered quite satisfactory. 

On the table the American snipe is most excellent if prop- 
erly roasted and served hot. They should be carefully picked 
and singed and only partially drawn, taking out only the 
sand-bag and large duct. Of course the head must be left 
on, as the brain is a great tidbit. It is almost impossible to 
obtain goad snipe in the markets, and poor ones are about 
the poorest of all birds. It is a well-known fact that all 
varieties of the snipe family do not keep well, but soon turn 
rank and oily, yet most of the birds offered in our markets 
have been kept for months in the freezing-houses, and taste 
more like fish oil when cooked than like the delicate, juicy, 
tender snipe when freshly killed. i amaenereip 5 the major- 
ity of people eat game because it is the style, and not because 
they really like it. Otherwise they would not put up with 
the stale, half-tainted trash that is sold under the head of 
game. WAKEMAN HOLBERTON. 
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THE ATHLETIC DEVELOPMENT AT WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS. 


BY CASPAR W. WHITNEY.—ILLUSTRATED FROM DRAWINGS BY R. F. ZOGBAUM, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


F there is any class of men in the United States for 
whom the legend mens sana tn corpore sano has a 
particular and important significance, it is the: offi- 


cers of our army and navy. 


We are all bread-winners in this work-a-day world 


of ours; some of us depend on our muscle; some of us, 


alack-a-day! trust to our brains; but none of us is called 


P. W. DAVISON, U.S. M. A, 92 
Har aoKk. 


upon to put both qualities to the test in our chosen profes- 
sion. A sound mind in a sound body is indeed a blessing, 
and one which every man should strive earnestly to obtain, 
but to the officer whose mind must always be clear to direct 
muscles ever ready for action, it is an absolute essential. 

How many men who glance over what I am here setting 
down with the aid of 
the midnight oil have 
the proper conception 
or will take time to 
seriously consider the 
highest interpretation 
of a sound mind in a 
sound body? 

We are-an easily 
satisfied people as we 
rush through our ex- 
istence from day to 
day, accepting the 
shadow for the sub- 
stance. Wecontinue 
to fill hotels having 
no adequate means of 
escape In case of fire, 
and jostle one anoth- 
er for an opportunity 
of offering up our 
maimed bodies as a 
sacrifice to the parsi- 
mony and indifference 
of railroad corpora- 
tions. The prompt- 
ings of yesterday are 
unheard amid the 
turmoils of to-day ; 
to-morrow promises 
well, perhaps, and life 
is too short to spend 
a single hour in mor- 
alizing. 

So it is with our 
plysical being; as 
iong as we keep on 
our feet, and our ills 
give us no greater 
concern than a@ pass- 
ing inconvenience, we 
respond to roll- call 
und fall into ranks 
for our daily duties. 

_ But a sound mind 
in a sound body is 
quite a different mat- 
ter to mere freedom 
from sickness, and it 
is on this point I 
shall dwell at greater 
length further along. 
tls not enough that 
‘i man has developed 
his muscles, whether 
‘rom work in the 
zvmnasium, at foot- 
ball, or with the pick 


aud shovel. The 


ound body does not 
uvariably give the 
und mind. On the 
utrary, the mind 
‘Ay So weary by the 
‘Ty monotony of the 
rk performed by 
© body that it will 
© all interest in its 
ucuions, and so re- 
‘on the body that 
Will be injured 
er than benefited 
a continuance of 
obnoxious exer- 

_ This is purely 
‘nysiological fact, 

‘ requires no sub- 
‘tiation here, As 
uround this point, 


FP. W. SMITH, U.S. M. A., 95. 
Rieut Tackuk. 


however, I hope to turn an argument on the benefits to be 
derived from athletics by the cadets at the national acade- 
mies, I hope those who read it here will digest it thoroughly. 

In my visits to Annapolis and West Point, and my re- 
search into the very earliest days of the two academies, I 
have been, and am yet, somewhat puzzled to account for the 
fact that, although drawing their cadets from the same coun- 


E. W. CLARK, U. 8S. M. A., 93. 
Captain anp Ricut Guagp 92. 


try, and practically from the same sections, there was (the 
last two years have been steadily drawing them together), 
nevertheless, as much difference in the occupation of the lads 
during their recreation hours, or rather minutes, as if they 
hailed from countries widely separated in custom and geo- 
graphical location. At Annapolis there has always been an 


WRESTLING ON HORSEBACK. 


D. M. MICHIE, U. 8. M. A., 92 
Cartain anp Fort Baox 91. 


indulgence in some form of athletics to a greater or less ex- 
tent; but at West Point, until very recent years, there was 
no physical culture which included recreation. Artiny men 
will probably declare this state of affairs to have been brought 
about by the cadets at Annapolis having more time to de- 
vote to such matters than those at West Point. But a care- 
ful study of the daily schedules of each will show very little 


D. E. AULTMAN, U.S. M. A., '93. 
Lerr Tack.e. 


. 


difference, certainly not enough to account for the athletic 
lethargy at West Point. The naval cadet’s week is divided, 
so he gets a couple of hours’ recreation on Wednesday, which 
is not permitted at West Point, where Saturday is the only 
a There seems to have been a broader, more ad- 
vanced policy governing these matters for Annapolis, and it 
must be accounted for 
by the fact of naval 
officials keeping more 
in touch with the out- 
side world, and there- 
fore more pliable to 
the demands of the 
popular sentiment, 
and less prone to ad- 
here rigidly to tradi- 
tions that have grown 
yellow with age. 
West Point was 
founded in 1801, and 
up to within about 
fifteen years ago sport 
was a noun of un- 
known antecedents, 
and athletics of any 
sort, kind, or descrip- 
tion were  searcely 
dreamed of. The 
grind of the cadet’s 
daily life was quite 
as severe then as it is 
now—more so, for he 
lacked entirely that 
great incentive to all 
work, that invigora- 
tor of mind and body 
—relaxation from ob 
ligatory duties. It 
was a never-ending 
grind with him, and 
gray -haired officers 
have told me- again 
and again,as we stood 
watching some game 
of football or base- 
ball, that they would 
have given a bar off 
their straps to have 
had in their day the 
training of either of 
those games—-to have 
been able to enter the 
service with~ some- 
thing of the dash, the 
verve of these young 
athletes, none the less 
a soldier, none the 
less a student, but 
a living, palpitating 
man, rather than a 
wearied automaton. 
The: almost abso- 
lute necessity for the 
relaxation of some 
game is shown in the 
following incident,re 
lated to me by an of 
ficer who,though well 
- on to threescore years, 
has not lived so long 
he cannot understand 
the growing boy nor 
appreciate the crav- 
ings. of his nature 
for sport. It was 
along about the early 
months of ’70, and th 
opening of the spring, 
with its budding trees 
and: chirping birds, 
appeared to warm in 
the cadets the senses 
which the life of dis- 
cipline had chilled, 
There was a general 
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desire felt, though unexpressed even to one another, through- 
out the academy fora game. One day a ‘‘ plebe” (who cor- 
responds to the Freshtnan at college) brought forth some mar- 
bles, and in the yard about the guard-house began to play. 
Other ‘ plebes” saw him and followed suit. By-and-by the 
third class took up the game, then the second, and finally 
the first class—the men. that were to graduate in a few 
months and scatter over the country to command other men 
—joined the rest, and the cadets of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, despised ** plebes” and all, were playing mar- 
bles. 

It was a touch of nature that made them all kin. It was 
truly pathetic, paralleled only by very similar outbursts for 
relaxation among the soldiers of the civil war, and, for mat- 
ter of that, among mankind generally since man and war 
became contemporaries in this tumultuous world. 

At this time there was no organized sport at West Point, 
and almost the only game known ou the ‘ plain” was 
‘**rounders,” which was a very mild sort of play for these 
boys of vigorous physique, and was not taken up very gener- 
ally. Somewhat stirred up by a visit a year or two previous 
from the training-ship of the Naval Academy, and a subse- 
quent challenge for a boat-race, which was not accepted, a 
spasmodic effort was made just about at this time to create 
an interest in boating. It was not successful, however, too 
many obstacles stood in the way, and the matter was dropped, 
not to be taken up again until a number of years later. 

Passing over a dozen uneventful years, during which the 
cadet had no sport to relieve the pressure of the humdrum 
routine day in and day out, week after weck, throughout his 
four years of the closest application, we come to about 84. 
There had been somewhat of a change, at least in spirit, m 
affairs athletic at the Point by this time. Since the days 
when the entire corps relieved its boyish effervescence in 
marbles, there had grown very slowly, but none the less 
steadily, an appreciation of the value of sport as a tonic, 
morally and physically. No great advance was made, to be 
sure, and it was still a half-day’s hunt to discover a baseball 
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or bat on the premises, but the feeling had changed among 
cadets and officers as well; the former had reached the point 
where recreation other than a mere ramble along the river- 
banks was a necessity, and the latter were not insensible to 
the demands of the occasion. It was a scarcely perceptible 
movement, however, with a much wider development of 
theory than of practice, and the greater part of the latter 
spent its force in a direction in which the cadets were not so 
likely to shine. By a general subscription among them suf- 
ficient money was raised to purchase several row-boats. 
There was a vague idea at first of forming crews and insti- 
tuling class racing, but the powers at the Boint somehow or 
other did not smile on the project, probably considering any 
form of recreation not on terra firma unprofessional, and 
entirely pre-empted by the naval eadets. 

However, be that as.it may, what promised at first to mark 
the beginning of an enthusiastic era of sport dwindled down 
to an occasional and not general outing on the Hudson. 
There continued to be some desultory paddling about, but 
the failure to bring off the scheme for class contests took 
away almost entirely the cadet interest. That early set-back 
must have been a crushing one, for there has never been any 
activity in this direction since. Now and again a cadet 
goes out on the river in the summer, and more than likely dur- 
ing the mid-season weeks, when space on the romantic river- 
bank walk is at a premium; but if so, he is probably paying 
tribute to the shrine ot beauty rather than muscle. 

Some of those first boats are still in existence, I believe, 
and claimed by the officers. 

Tennis was introduced about this time, but it was not then 
and is not now very generally played by the cadets. With 
the exception of Saturdays, when they have recreation in 
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the afternoon from:2 until 6.80, there is never time to make 
the change of clothing necessitated by the game and the dirt 
courts, especially as they are well removed from the bar- 
racks, and would occupy in going and coming a number of 
minutes of time that is already doled out grudgingly to the 
very lust second. 

But there were brighter days of sport coming for the 
cadets. Along in ’85-6 there began again a stir for class 
contests, this time in the baseball field. While it never 
amounted to anything very serious, it was the means of fair- 
ly starting the cadets into playing the game. From that 
time on they have made quite a showing in baseball every 
season. At first no outside teams were permitted to visit 
the grounds and play them, and in consequence restriction 
to the Reservation, where baseball talent was, to say the least, 
limited, kept their standard of play very low. In the last 
couple of years, however, wiser counsels have prevailed, and 
the nine now has a game at West Point every Saturday dur- 
ing the senson with some outside club. rigaiaoun’f it has im- 

roved their play immeasurably, and their record is a high- 
‘ creditable one. They appear to have ay good 
material this year,and judging from what I saw of their pre- 
liminary work last week, a little good coaching would make 
the present nine a strong one. 

Athletically speaking, probably the best thing that ever 
happened to the Military Academy was the engagement of 
Sword-master H.J. Koehler about five years ago. Previous to 
that time the efforts that had been made in the direction of 
the cadets’ physical training were decidedly more ludicrous 
than benuhaul (Of course, I am excepting the various drills 
and the riding which ure a part of the cadets’ professional 
training.) The department—which includes, by - the - way, 
swordmanship, gymnastic, and other kindred work — had 
been under the joint care of a French fencing-master, whose 
name [ never heard, and a Lieutenant Farrow, 1 believe. 
The Frenchman was what is known as a fire-eater, and the 
class invariably looked forward to its time in his care as the 
one mirth-provoking ‘‘ period” in a day of incessant toil. 
It was the ‘‘ professor’s” plan, so I am told, to take out the 
cadets, one at a time, for an assault. Now the “ professor” 
was very peppery, and as his ability with the foil was by no 


means equal in quality to his tobasco-flavored temperament, 
almost any oue of the advanced class could make it quite in- 


















































WEST POINT GYMNASIUM. 


teresting for him. The result was that rarely more than the 
first or second man taken out ever enjoyed, during the same 
** period,” the advantage of the ‘‘ professor’s”” instruction, 
the rest of the class meanwhile deriving much amusement 
from the antics of the animated ‘ professor” and his un- 
skilled bodkin. Lieutenant Farrow, whose especial func- 
tion was the gymuastic training of the cadets, did not err on 
the side of inordinate activity; be did not believe in drawing 
on the muscular tissues to any greater extent than that neces- 
sitated by a gentle stroll about the parade-ground; and if 
men must use the chest weights or breast bars, their move- 
ments should be methodical,and with the dignity and rhythm 
becoming the soldier. The lieutenant had a penchant for 
somersaults; not that he ever attempted them himself —at 
least, if he did, it has not been noised about—but he took 
great pride in the gymnastic excellence of the cadets under 
his charge. Moreover, the lieutenant had a very keen ap- 
preciation of the sheltering influence of his presence, the 
propinguity of which he 
undoubtedly considered of 
equally protective value to 
his pupils as a net of the 
strongest meshes; for when- 
ever a timid cadet was loath 
to attempt the somersault, 
the lieutenant invariably re- 
assured him by: *‘ Don’t be 
afraid, Mr. ——. Remem- 
ber, if you hurt. yourself, I 
am responsible.” 

To record that the cadets 
never fully appreciated the 
lieutenant’s altruistic guard- 
ianship is to cite one of the 
most glaring examples of 
man’s ingratitude. 

With the coming of Mr. 
Koehler all this nonsense 
was at an end. He did not 
call out the cadets for a 
cheated hand-to-hand con- 
flict in the fencing - room, 

(Continued on page 495.) 
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THE ATHLETIC DEVELOPMENT AT 
WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS. 
(Continued from page 490.) 
nor § d his person with an invisible safety- 
net, cae wane his business, and went to 
work accordingly. The advancement he has made 
is simply remarkable. He is a uate of the 
‘Turner Bund, and, like all true Turners, gives a 
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«reat deal of attention to the wooden horse. The 
work he succeeds in getting out of comparatively 
«reen men would do the heart of any manin- - 
terested in physical culture. stood and watched © 
the fourth class going through its moven.ents, and 
wondered that each ¢ was not given the benefit 
of a few minutes of such work every day. No one 
unfamiliar with the wooden horse can appreciate 
the variety of muscle-making movements that may 
he used in its connection. It occupies the place of 
honor with the Turners, and that is equal to putting 
it at the top of all implements for physical culture. 
It is hard for the layman to appreciate the value 
of these various matters, but the present instructor 
of cavalry at West Point told me that he could not 
get his class into any kind of shape were it not for 
their preliminary work on the wooden horse. An- 
other magnificent exercise at West Point, and used 
aiso in a modified form at Annapolis, is the ‘‘set- 
ting-up” performance. This is a species of calisthenic drill 
without dumb-bells, bringing the lege and arms and, in fact, 
the entire body into active work. If the average man would 
undertake to go through only this exercise every day, the 
benefits derived from it would be immeasurably valuable. 
Of the fencing and single-stick work there is no occasion 
for special comment. It is very thorough, and what im- 
presses the on-looker is the general excellence of the class. 
He wonders at it, until he suddenly remembers that these are 
picked boys—boys who have passed through a rigid physi- 
cal examination. We attend the exhibitions-of our large 
universities, and grow enthusiastic over the skill shown by 
the dozen out of say, fifteen hundred; but here at West 
Point and at Annapolis we see every man in the class make 
a creditable showing, and we feel, as we watch their well- 
trained vigorous-‘movements, and look into their clear eyes, 
that our national honor on land and at sea is in worthy hands. 
With the coming of Mr. Koehler the athletic development 
at the Military Academy may be said to have begun. Base- 
ball had just about got on its legs, and the sight of a man 
running around the ‘‘ Plain” and up to Fort Putnam and 
hack was not calculated to stop the hands on the Library 
Building clock, A new gymnasium was also begun, which, 
now nearly finished, is as complete as any in this country. 
It was along about this time, also, that some of the relics 
of military Puritanism began to disappear. There had al- 
ways been an irrevocable ruling, and one rigidly enforced, 
that the cadet during his recreation must wear his blouse 
(until very recent years there was no blouse, and the unhap- 
py cadet was kept enclosed in what is now used on dress 
oceasions only) buttoned up to the chin. Fancy, you col- 
lege men who read this—fancy yourselves Playing baseball 
or football in what was not far removed from a strait- 
jacket! But in the last few years an order has gone forth 
permitting the removal of the blouse during play, and it is 
only in, I believe, the past year or two that uniforms have 
been permitted in match games of baseball and football. 
But we come now to the football days—the ones on which 
the West Point-eadet delights (just now) to dwell. I have 
detected the twinkle of lively interest in the eye of the most 
rigid disciplinarian when opening the subject of that game 
of last year; I have watched him, with much quiet amuse- 
ment, attempt to treat the matter as simply one of the events 
in the regular life of the cadet; I have seen him make the 
effort to cover all enthusiastic reminiscence behind the im- 
perturbable official dignitvy—but I have never yet seen one 
officer who had the blood of the soldier in his veins and 
esprit de corps succeed in concealing the fact that he had en- 
joyed the game, and that he had the liveliest remembrances 
of it, and would give half his annual leave to see another. 
Football at West Point owes its introduction to Captain 
Michie, of last year’s team. Before entering the academy, 
he was at Princeton’s preparatory school, at Lawrenceville, 
Where he received his early training in the game. So far as 
the cadets were concerned, the starting of the game was 
much simplified by its instantaneous popularity. There are 
qualities in football that appeal to every American boy, and 
once he has experienced the sensation of a run down the 
field with the ball tucked under his arm, he does not require 
any urging to play thereafter. It is like the initial tobog- 
ganing trip. When for the first time you sit on your tobog- 
gan at the top of the chute, and look over the declivity 
down which you are to speed as if on wings, you are apt to 
experience the sensation you may have in looking down into 
the water from a considerable height; you are tempted, but 
you hesitate. As your toboggan starts off, there is a gasp, 





as though you had taken a plunge into cold water, and then 
immediately your whole being becomes possessed by a sense 
of exhilaration that increases as you descend; your veins 
\ingle; your entire nervous system is keenly alive to the 
reeset ; and when, finally, you have reached the end, you 
‘eave a sigh—of regret—and start back for the top of the 
hill as fast as your legs can carry you. 

But the first days of football at West Point in ’88 were 
= roseate. Owing to the cadets coming largely from the 
a there were none of them that knew the game, and 
—— one or two of them who had even ever seen it played. 
The task of organizing a team from such material ‘may be 
‘mgined. There was really no playing the first year, but 
'n ‘89 an attempt was made to hold a match. The military 
‘wuthorities would ‘not permit class contests or allow an out- 








side eleven on the grounds, and the drilling of the cadet 
football candidates amounted to an attempt at play among 
themselves which gave practice of very little value. When 
the eleven of the Naval Academy, therefore, went to West 
Point in ’90, and the national cadets came together for the 
first time on record in an athletic contest, the superior foot- 
ball knowledge and training of the Annapolis men. were ap- 
parent, and they won the game by 24-0. 

This defeat was the salvation of the athletic development 
that was just beginning to make itself felt at West Point. 


Army men could not rest under such a rout, and the feeling: 


that spread from post, to post found its way to the Point od 
Washington. ' 

There was scarcely an officer at West Point, and certainly 
not a cadet in the Academy, who failed to take a lively in- 
terest in football at the beginning of 1891. The unfairness 
of prohibiting the visits of outside teams was at once ac- 
knowledged, and the order revoked. Moreover, the cadets 
had the advantage of some good coaching, which they had 
never before enjoyed; and when, in November, they went to 
Annapolis for the football match, they had secured a very 
good grounding in the game. West Point's coaching won 
them the gante, with the score of 32-16, and ‘taps ” that 
night sounded over a battle-field sweet to the memory of 
every army man in the land. 

Turning now to take up the subject at Annapolis, I find 
that the athletic lines at the Naval Academy have always 
been cast in more pleasant places. Not: that it has been 
smooth sailing; far from it. There have been the same re- 
strictions, founded on traditions that have outlived their use- 
fulness, and the same ignorance of the great bearing of sport 
on the education of the man. - But there has not been that 
same disregard of the cadets’ recreation, and there has been 


_ & greater appreciation of the necessity for relaxation. ‘‘All 


work and no play makes Jack a dull. boy”—what a time- 
worn saw it is! And yet, like old wine, age brings out its 
finer qualities. 

The Naval Academy was founded 1845, at Annapolis, on 
the land occupied by Fort Severn, which was given up by 
the War Department for the purpose. In May, ’61, on the 
outbreak of the war, it was removed to Newport, Rhode 
Island; the upper classes were detached and ordered to sea, 
and the remaining acting midshipmen quartered in the At- 
lantic House and on board the frigates Constitution and 
Santee. In ’65 the Academy was moved back to 
Annapolis, where it has since remained. 

The first direction sport took at Annapolis 
was, naturally enough, in boating, and the earliest 
record of any racing dates back to 67. Of course 
every one knows that part of the professional 
training of the naval cadet is in handling small 
boats, and every ‘* middy ” is therefore an accom- 
ag waterman, and usually a good oarsman. 

he very early days of boating at the Academy 
were by far the most active ones. Why it 
should be so is very difficult to, understand, but 
the fact remains, nevertheless, that the activity 
displayed by the cadets of the sixties has never 
been approached since. It is difficult for the 
cadet of to-day to appreciate the great interest 
that was taken then by the corps generally. It 
was considered an honor to be a memiber of one 
of the class crews, and one of which they were 
constantly reminded, for those in the winning 
boat were awarded little gold oars, which they 
were permitted to wear on the collar of their 
coats at all times, while championship flags were 
given the successful classes in both boating and 
baseball contests. It may be imagined that this 
acted as a continual incentive, and what with 
the rivalry between the cadets to make their class 
crew and that between the boats entered, made racing of 
the very keenest. 

Those were indeed halcyon days of sport at the Academy, 
for the overflow of candidates among the cadets that were 
not successful in making the crews found a vent for their 
etnhusiasm in general athletics. During '67,’68,’69 a carnival 
of sport was held on Thanksgiving day, which included a 
very fair variety of track and field athletics, baseball, and 
now and again an amateur horse-race. It was on one of 
these occasions, in ’68, that the old National Baseball Club, 
of Washington, went down to Annapolis, and the “ middies ” 
played a very close game. Baseball was in great favor at 
this time, and the excellent showing of the cadets gave the 
game an impetus that carried it along swimmingly until 
about ’73, when it took a great set back, and has never en- 
tirely regained the consideration it had during that period. 
There is considerable activity this year, however, and as the 
material in the nine is very good, it is not impossible that 
something like the old days in baseball may return. 

The boat-racing in ’67 was in lap-streak boats, but in ’68 
the crew used a shell for the first time, though there was no 


racing in it until 69, The crew of ’67-8 was made up, 


stroke, F. J. Drake, T. C. McLean, Webster Doty, R. R. In- 
gersoll, and it made such a record at the Academy that 
when the practice ships visited West Point in ’68, they took 
along two lap-streak boats, and challenged the cadets at the 
Military Academy for a race and a game of baseball. But 
the cadet soldiers knew little of boating and hardly had 
heard of baseball, so that there was no contest. In ’69 the 
interest in boating at Annapolis had grown so strong, and 
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A SAIL DRILL. 


the cadets become so skilful, that Admiral Porter, who was 
Superintendent of the Academy, 1865-9, but was at this 
time Acting Secretary of the Navy, challenged the world 
with his ‘*middies.” The Atalanta Boat Club crew, of 
New York, accepted, and the cadets purchased a boat, and 
began earnest preparation for the race; but later the New 
York crew, for some unknown reason, decided not to row. 
The crew that would have raced against the Atalantas was 
made up of stroke, W. M. Wood, Join Hubbard, W. 8. 
Holliday, and G. A. Merriam. It was the class winner in 
69-70, and after the Atalanta fizzle it challenged the Po. 
tomac Club, of Washington; but its prowess had evidently 
gone abroad in the land, for this crew also declined to row. 
However, the next year, 1870, brought ample consolation, for 
the cadets not only got on a race, but won it handsomely. 
Boating was at its zenith in 70; the crew gave more at- 
tention to training than at any previous time, and the boat- 
house contained four 4-oared paper shells, built by Waters, 
two 6-oared shells, one paper and one cedar, and two lap- 
streak boats. A challenge was sent to the Quaker City 


. Boat Club of the Schuylkill Navy and accepted, and prep- - 


arations for the race began in earnest. The greater atten- 
tion the men had paid to training in that season gave them 
a much better foundation to begin on, and this, together 
with the magnificent physical condition in whichthe cadet 
is kept month in and month out, made the work of William 
Blaikie—Harvard, ’66 — who went down to coach them, the 
more effective. After the race, cadets and officers joined in 
a general subscription, and presented Mr. Blaikie with a val- 
uable gold watch, and even to this day there is a very grate- 
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ful remembrance of him around 
about the Naval Academy. 
The crew, with their weights, 
were: Naval Academy—stroke, 
John Hubbard, 156 pounds; C. 
D. Galloway. 158; W. M. Wood, 
146; and Joel A. Post, 158. 
vuaker City —stroke, J. D. 
McBeath, 137, pounds; C. R. : 
Adams, 157; J. E. Reyburn, & 
137: F. W. Wood, 138. It is 
very interesting to note these 
weights and the rigging of the 
boats, for in this race the slid- 
ing stroke, originated by the 
famous Reuforth crew of Eng- 
land, was used for the first time 
in this country. The Academy 
boat was 43 feet, cedar frame 
covered with paper--the ordi- 
nary old-fashioned paper boat. 
The Quaker City boat was 
cedar, 48 feet. The sliding 
stroke was accomplished by 
generously greasing the secure- 
ly fastened half-inch walnut 
seat, and then sliding backwards and forwards on the well- 
worn chamois-skin trousers seat. Post, of the Academy, 
broke his oar, but despite that and a choppy sea and strong 
wind, the cadets won (1} miles and return) in 20 minutes, 25 
seconds; the Quaker City’s time being 20 minutes, 58} sec- 
onds. Thestroke was 
fast, for an old ac- 
count says: ‘‘ Scarce- 
ly a hundred yards 
from the start An- 
napolis forged ahead 
and kept the lead 
throughout.... pull- 
ing 44, at 2 mile 
dropped to 42, then 
40 at 1} miles (turn- 
ing buoy, each turn- 
ing the same one); 
coming down, raised 
to 45, and kept up 
steadily to the finish 
...-The Quaker City 
led off with 40, in- 
creased to 44—when 
Annapolis was 42—40 
at the turn, and did 
not raise again until 
last half-mile, when 
they spurted, and fin- 
ished rowing 45.” 
This was the most important outside race the cadets ever 
rowed, and of their crew, Hubbard and Galloway were said 
to be as expert oarsmen as any in the country. The class 
racing was kept up, the odd-year crews wearing red, and the 
even-year blue, and although the interest was not at the high 
pitch of ’70, vet it was very strong and ; 
wholesome. In 1877 the cadets pulled a 
race with a crew from the University of 
Pennsylvania, and were beaten. In the 
fall of that same year an unprecedented 
gale caused such a rise in the Severn 
that the boat-house and about fifteen boats 
were destroyed. This wiped out boat- 
racing at the Academy, and gave it a blow 
from which it has not recovered to this 
day, although there have been a number 
of attempts to revive the interest. An 
old four-oared shell that was secured 
from the discarded relics of some club is 
the solitary representative of boat-racing 
at the Naval Academy. One or two ca- 
dets have their own singles, but the boat- 
house is a miserable shed, utterly unfit for 
the purpose. An effort is being made this 
year to organize a crew and revive class 
rowing; but although the interest is awak- 
ened, it issvery much handicapped by the 
present equipment. However, there is a 
broad sensible spirit at the Academy, and 
it is not improbable that suitable boating 
accommodations will be forth-coming. 
The year ’78 was nota very brilliant athletic one at Annap- 
olis. Baseball bad lost its interest to a very great extent, 
though stiil played, and the life had gone out of the boating 
men. But in’79 there came an awakening in the introduction 
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of football, and the first match played at the Academy under 


Association rules was against the Baltimore Athletic Club in 
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the autumn of that same year. The team was organized, 
with W. J. Maxwell captain, several weeks before the match, 
and the rules sent down from Baltimore. The visiting eleven 
had some college graduates, and-all wore their different 
’varsity jerseys. The cadets wore tightly laced canvas jack- 
ets made at the Academy by one of the Jack tars, and it is 
not improbable it may have been the prototype of the pres- 
ent canvas jacket universally worn. The advantages of the 
jacket were distinctly shown at this game, for the cadets 
often slipped away from the grasp of their opponents, while 
the latter’s jerseys gave good holds, and many of them were 
in rags after the game. The cadets won a decisive victory, 
and football consequently jumped at once into favor; but 
the game was left to shift more or less for itself until the 
year 1882, when an athletic association was formed, which 
is supported by the cadets and many of the officers paying 
about 50 cents per month each. The official positions of 
the association are filled by the cadets, who advise with 
such of the officers interested in their sports from time to 
time. 

There was not much done in football until a few years ago. 
The game was played through the eighties, but the teams 
were always drawn from the first class, which was graduated 
every June after the season, and in consequence there was 
no one left at the Academy to drill the next year’s candidates 
in the rudiments of the game. Such knowledge as they ac- 
quired was more from patient, continual plodding than from 
an intelligent system of instruction. The naval cadets, how- 
ever, have always had the advantage of playing with outside 
teams, and about all their knowledge came from this prac- 
tical schooling. They were putting up a very fair game of 


football in ’89, so that when they went to West Point in ’90 
and played the military cadets, who at that time had not 
played with an outside team, they were able to defeat them 
Last year the West Point cadets 


with comparative ease. 
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received some coaching, and turned the tables in the game 
at Annapolis, as has been already stated in this article. 

The interest that has been aroused by the football con- 
tests of the last two years has been the means of starting 
a general athletic revival at Annapolis. <A strong effort is 
being made to revive the boating, and especially to inaugu- 
rate class racing; baseball has 
taken on new life; and track 
and field athletics,which have 
slumbered for, lo! these many 
years, are once again to have 
recognition. An athletic field 
and running track has recent- 
ly been completed, and on 
May 28th the first athletic 
meeting will be held. 

Among these several valu- 
able movements to combine 
exercise and relaxation for 
the ,cadet, and equip him the 
better for the mental and 
physical tests for which his 
profession calls,none is more 
important than the recent 
opening of the Department 
Physical Training, under Dr. 
Beyer, who maintains a con- 
stant watch over the cadets’ 
development. There is, of 
course, also the physical 
training prescribed in the 
regular cadet work, which 
includes fencing and single- 
stick —under Sword-master 
A. J. Corbesier, who has been 
at the Academy twenty-sev- 
en years —and gymnasium 
work, boxing, and swim- 
ming. Of these, the greatest 
showing is made probably 
in fencing, which is in | 
vance of that at West Point, 
but the gymnastic work is 
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more or Jess desultory, and they 
have nothing that compares ag 
a general ‘‘setting-up,” to the 
work which Sword - master 
Koehler gives the West Point 
‘“plebes” on the wooden horse, 
Then, too, they do no riding at 
Annapolis, but they have a sail 
drill, which is a remarkable de- 
veloper of muscle, nerve, and 
agility. 

Comparing the two, we find 
the physical work about an even 
thing, but, in point of handling 
the cadets so as to relieve the 
monotonous grind of daily work 
and give physical training under 
the guise of sport, Annapolis has 
much the advantage. 

The naval authorities appear 
to have realized the magnificent 
training to be derived from 
games requiring skill, endur- 
ance, and strength. The army 
people, on the other hand, seem 
not to have entirely shaken 
themselves out of ancient history. They give the cadets at 
West Point guns that rival the hills in antiquity, cheap 
horses that are made to do cavalry and artillery duty, and 
until very recently they had the cadet playing baseball in 
regulation jackets buttoned up to the chin. In pursuance of 
this policy, it is entire- 
ly fitting, I suppose, 
that they should shrug aiempih, agin 
their shoulders at foot- : 
ball as being un profes- 
sional,and frown on an 
annual match between 
the naval and military 
cadets. 

Whoever has look- 
ed seriously into the 
requirements of the 
football - player, must 
acknowledge that if 
there is any game fit- 
ted to the training of 
the soldier, it is this 
one. We advocate 
football at the col- 
leges chiefly as the 
best physical training 
a boy can undergo. 
make no argument 
here that the cadets 
of either Annapolis or 
West Point are in need of physical training; the government 
provides thoroughly for that. The points I advance for con- 
sideration are: first, the wisdom of relieving the monotonous 
grind of the cadets’ daily work by giving him sport with the 
physical training; and second, the peculiar adaptation of 
football for the development of manly and 
soldierly qualities. 

The game is a mimic battle-field, on which 
the player must reconnoitre, skirmish, ad- 
vance, attack, and retreat in good order; 
he must exercise strategy; be prepared to 
meet emergencies with coolness and judg- 
ment under trying circumstances; be trust- 
worthy, observant, vigilant; have courage, 
pluck, fortitude, daring, and a spirit of self- 
sacrifice to duty and to the good of the ser- 
vice upon which he is engaged; combine 
sobriety, common - sense, health, strength, 
activity, and esprit de corps to a marked 
degree; have a well-balanced manhood, a 
healthy mind in a sound body; have the 
quality to be bold or cautious at a critical 
moment; a commendable amount of. mod- 
esty combined with self-reliance; a fair 
share of the essertial qualities for one who 
is to exercise military command; he must 
be subordinate to discipline, and give up 
rum and tobacco. 

If these are not the qualities to be de- 
sired in the army and navy officers West 
Point and Annapolis are annually giving 
us, in what class of men are they more essential? And is 
there much doubt in the minds of those who have worricd 
through this article which officer would be chosen for a mis- 
sion requiring courage and judgment—the one who had 
made tennis his game, or the one who had gritted his teeth, 
and ploughed through the opposing rusher line for a ten- 
yard gain. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AT PORTLAND. 


No Presbyterian attending the first session of the General 
Assembly of his Church in the United States in 1788 but 
would have been amazed and unbelieving could he have 
seen in vision the vast breadth of continent across which 
the delegates of to-day were whirled by special trains to at- 
tend the os session of this most august Presbyterian 

thering in the city of Portland, Oregon, on the morning 
of Thursday, May 19th. . It was before the discovery of the 
Columbia by Gray, and while the great Pacific Northwest— 
its importance all undreamed of—was so completely the pre 
of the contending — of Spain, France, and England, 
later of the United States, that we can but feel it greatly to 
the credit of Oregon 

“That in spite of all temptations 
To wyncom the other nations, 
She rem: "American. 

Whether to reward this fidelity of Oregonians, or in re- 
sponse to the eloquent pleadings of the Rev. A. J. Brown, 
its young pastor, the last Assembly, in session at Detroit, dis- 
regarded the claim of San Francisco, and chose as its next 
meeting-place the First Presbyterian Church of Portland, 
Oregon. Dr. Brown urged the heartiness of Portland’s in- 
vitation, the preparations already made, the great magnitude 
of the interests involved, and the wonderful influence upon 


all the churches in this recognition of the importance of the _ 


Pacific coast. The First Presbyterian Church was organized 
in 1854, and is, after the churches of Clatsop and Corvallis, 
the oldest Presbyterian church on the coast. Organized b 

the Rev. J. L. Yantiss ; reorganized in 1860 by Rev. P. T. 
Caffrey, under the Board of Home Missions; served from 
1868 until 1886 by Dr. Linsley, the church had a membership 
of 301 when, in 1888, Dr. Brown was called as its pastor. 
Born in Massachusetts in 1856, the Rev. Arthur Judson 
Brown is of old Puritan stock. He was graduated from 
Wabash College in Indiana in 1880, taking the highest hon- 
ors, and receiving the Baldwin Prize as orator.- In 1883 he 
graduated at the Lane Theological Seminary of Cincinnati, 
and was soon installed as pastor of a missionary church in 
Wisconsin. Soon called to Oak Park, to a mere handful 
-of people, -he raised the membership to 200, built a church 
and manse, and served the Presbytery of Chicago both 
as permanent clerk and Modcrator. During his pastor- 
ate in Portland a very commodious and beautiful stone 
church has been erected. Partly to accommodate the in- 
creasing congregations, and. partly to seat the present 
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THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PORTLAND, 
Where the General Assembly meets. 
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PORTLAND INDUSTRIAL FAIR BUILDING. ‘ 
(The largest Exposition Building on the Pacific Coast. The Assembly expects to hold a grand Reception here.) 


Assembly, galleries have been added to the attractive 
interior, so that the edifice will seat 1300 and hold 1500. 
The value of the church property is $200,000; the mem- 
bership has increased to 878; in four years $150,000 
above its expenses has been given by the church, $30,000 
of this going to home missions. The church has helped 
nearly — mission in the Northwest, and made pos- 
sible the development of missions in Alaska. The 
number of Presbyterian churches in Portland is now 
eight, with two missions and a fine Chinese work. On 
the coast the Presbyterians have eighty churches, with 
4600°members; and the Synod of Oregon last year out- 
ranked the Synod of New York in As sagopa a gifts 
to home missions. Dr. Brown, in addition to his gifts 
as preacher and organizer, is noted as a specialist in the 
matter of Church history. 

Hard would it have been for our Presbyterian of 1788 
to realize the vast size of a country that stretches across 
the breadth of a continent, uniting East and West under 
one government; how much harder for him to have 
looked forward to the enlargement of religious thought 
which brings before the Church such questions as will 
agitate the Assembly during the coming days—burning 
questions that are shaking the theological dicta of a 
past generation without at all endangering the truth 
that lies beneath! There are three main subjects to be 
discussed by the Assembly, and these three are as one. - 
The report of the Committee on the Revision of the 
Westminster Confession, the appeal of Dr. Briggs from 
the action of the Presbytery in refusing consent to his 
transfer from the Chair of Hebrew to that of Biblical 
Theology in the Union Seminary, and growing out of 
this the request of the Union Seminary that the agree- 
ment entered into in 1870, whereby the General Assem- 
bly has a veto upon the election of professors in the 
seminary, be annulled, all come of one movement in the 
Church—the effort to secure greater liberality in‘relig- 
ious thought, the desire to present more fully the love 
of a God who is the Father of His children. This view 
of God is not, think many Presbyterians, sufficiently 
accentuated by the Westminster Confession, while the 
doctrines of Preterition (or the passing by of a certain 
number of human beings by the decree of God) and of 
“Elect” infants would seem to militate against it. It 
is not generally thought that the revision, as completed 
by the distinguished committee, including Dr. Green 
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“ Princeton), President Patton, Dr. Herrick 
ohnson, E. D. Lane, Heary J. Van Dyke, and 
many others, will be quite satisfactory either to 
progressives or conservatives. The latter class 
predominate in the West. The Westminster 
Confession is a venerable historic document; a 
strong demand has arisen that it be let alone. 
If it does not fully express the religious thought 
of to-day, there are other ways M which increased 
breadth of thought can be manifested. If the 
revision is rejected by.the Portland Assembly, 
and it must receive a two-thirds vote if accepted, 
then the increasing demand for a short, vigor- 
ous, new, —. creed will come to the front. 
Already more Presbyterians are demanding in 
place of the revision a creed that shall accentu- 
ate the love of God rather than divine justice, 
than asked for revision. 

‘*A dogma,” says a celebrated preacher of to- 
day, ‘“‘is a truth packed for transportation.” 
Let us not fear, then, that our friends of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in repacking their dogmas of a 
past century in modern Portland, will in any 
heat of discussion lose out of them that which 
made them precious to the divines of old Eng- 
land—and will continue to make them vital to 
generations of Christians to come in this great 
country, East and West—their essential truth. 
The Assembly will also consider a short con- 
census creed designed to unite Presbyterians of 
all names. Dr. Briggs will not go to Portland 
to plead his own cause. Dr. Green, the former 
Moderator, who was to preach the opening ser- 
mon, is ill, and will not attend. Delegates have 
been selected whose knowledge of ecclesiastical 
law and ability to influence thought will be of 
use in the deep theological discussions expected. 
Dr. Radcliffe, of Detroit; Rev. William A. Bart- 
lett, of Washington;- Dr. Sample; Dr. Birch; 
Dr. Shearer; Dr. Roberts, the Stated Clerk; and 
Dr. Muchmore, of the Philadelphia Presbyterian— 
are distinguished divipes who are in attendance. 
Dr. Wallace Radcliffe and Dr>S. J. McPherson 
are mentioned as candidates for the position of 
Moderator. The citizens of Portland are plan- 
ning great things for the entertainment of dele- 
gates. A reception in the great exposition build- 
ing, trips on the Columbia and about the town, 

where the best sights of Mount Hood and’ the Willamette 
are to be had, are planned, and a possible trip to Alaska 
at reduced rates is in view. It is, above all things else, 
the hope of Portland Presbyterians that the delegates 
traversing the great home mission field to reach such a 
strategic point of mission work as Portland will awake 
heart and soul to the need of missionary zeal to evangelize 
the great Northwest, with its incoming multitudes, and 
that theological discussion will not usurp the time of the 
Assembly to the exclusion of this vital —, —~ 


OUR FLAG AGAIN TO THE FORE. 


THE measure introduced March 9, 1892, entitled ‘“‘A 
Bill to Encourage American Ship-building,” which passed 
both Houses of Congress practically unopposed, authorizes 
the Secretary of the Treasury, under certain conditions, 
to register as United States vessels foreign-built steamships 
owned by Americans. Such vessels shall be of a tonnage 
of not less than 8000 tons, and be capable of a speed of 20 
knots per hour. They shall belong to an established line 
from a port in the United States, and 90 per cent. of the 
shares of the capital of the foreign corporation owning 
them must have been owned January 1, 1890, by citizens 
or corporations of the United States; provided that such 
American owners shal!, subsequent to the date of this law, 
have built or have contracted to build in American ship- 
yards steamships of an aggregate tonnage not less in 
amount than that of the steamships so admitted to regis- 
try, each steamship so built or contracted for to be of a 
tonnage not less than 7000 tons. These conditions com- 
plied with, each of the vessels so admitted shall be entitled 
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to all the rights and privileges of a vessel of the United States, 
except that it shall not be employed in the coastwise trade 
of the United States. Any steamship so registered may be 
taken and used by the United States as a cruiser or trans- 
port upon payment to the owners of its fair actual value. 

The bill, in the language of the committee which reported 
it, admits to American registry only a limited number of 
high-class steamships already running in established lines, 
a class which does not exist in the American mercantile ma- 
rine, the benefit of whose organization will apply to any pew 
tonnage constructed. Its passage cannot injure a single in- 
dustry in the United States, but, on the contrary, will give 
immediate employment to a large number of men in our 
ship-yards, and will stimulate not only foreign comgmerce 
under the American flag, but ship- building by ican 
ship-yards. The immediate effect of the passage of this 
beneficent measure, which Secretary Tracy characterizes as 
second in importance only to the naval appropriation bill, 
will be to confer an American registry upon the Inman 
steamships City of New York and City of Paris, thus making 
available for the use of the United States government, In 
case of need, as cruisers, two of the largest ships in the world, 
finely equipped, and of extraordinary speed and stanchness— 
a resource to be supplemented by the speedy construction of 
other vessels equal or superior in character. Being passen- 
ger ships, and in constant service, they will always be ready 
to steam at a moment’s notice on any warlike mission on 
which the government may wish to send them, and in this 
respect are more available than the regular cruisers, which 
may or may not be in such condition, according to the uses 
to which they have last been put. 

The general approval that has greeted the passage of the 
bill in this country shows the existence of a salutary impa- 
tience, long latent, at our dependent position toward foreign 
countries in the matter of transportation to points beyond 
our borders. This satisfaction with the measure is no less 
marked and significant than the criticism and opposition 
with which it has been received in England, where it is re- 
garded as a matter sufficiently serious to be brought to the 
consideration of the Admiralty and of Parliament. Designs 
for the new vessels to be built in American ship-yards will 
be promptly prepared, and contracts for their building let. 
This work will not be accomplished before next autumn, 
until which time the ships will continue to sail under the 
British flag. The present captains and other officers will 
probably be retained by the declaration of allegiance to the 
United States, which is sufficient to bring them within the 
requirements of the law which provides that all vessels sail- 
ing under the Stars and Stripes must be officered by citizens 
of the United States. 

This ‘‘ naturalizing ” of two steamers of a line long prac- 
tically owned and directed by Americans is an event less 
important in itself than in its significance as the poten- 
tial beginning of a great national expansion in scope of 
maritime interests, shipping laws, and commercial policy. 
The spectacle of superb ocean steamships building in Ameri- 
can yards to carry passengers under the American flag will 
foster that national pride which should impel every United 
States citizen at this epoch to use his endeavors to place our 
country in that advanced position among nations, in respect 
to the ocean carrying trade, to which she is entitled. The 
recent difficulty with Chili, revealing the fact that we had 
no swift transports capable of being armed, was an instruc- 
live episode, and the risks of our helpless condition in this 
respect no good American will wish to see recur. 

The two vessels thus gained to our naval and merchant 
service, the twin-screw steamers City of New York and City 
of Paris, are wnsurpassed as magnificent types in marine 
architecture. With their perfect lines and grand propor- 
tions, they have marked a new era in passenger ship build- 
ing, combining as they do important innovations with every 
improvement effected in the half-century of Atlantic Ocean 
navigation by steamers. These vessels, almost precise coun- 
terparts, have gone a long way toward attaining the ideally 
desirable combination of swiftness with comfort and safety. 
Costing over $3,000,000, they are the largest passenger ships 
afloat, each being of 10.500 tonnage, with a length of 560 
feet, a beam of 63} feet, and an exterior depth of 59 feet. 
They have both crossed the Atlantic at an average speed of 
over 20 knots. The City of Paris as made an average of 
over 20} knots, and for a single day’s run has averaged 21 
knots per hour. 

With a complete double bottom, and water-tight compart- 
ments separated by solid transverse bulkheads, they are 
guarded alike against fire and sinking. Two distinct sets 
of triple-expansion engines—each set alone being capable of 
propelling the vessel at from 15 to 17 knots an hour—drive 
the ship at the highest attainable speed, and in the remote 
contingency of a total break-down, the amount of sail which 
can be spread on the three masts would still be ample in any 
ordinary wind to navigate the vessel. The rudder lying 
entirely under water, forming actually a part of the ship’s 
hull, secures the quick manceuvring of the vessel, and adds 
greatly to its capability as a war ship. The rudder, with 
all the steering-gear, is worked by hydraulic machinery, and 
the use of noiseless hydraulic power is general on these 
ships. Each vessel comfortably provides for 650 cabin pas- 
sengers, and its roll of employés numbers over 400 persons. 

Mr. Clement A. Griscom, of Philadelphia, is the President 
of the Inman Line, which was founded in 1850, and is the out- 
growth of a line of sailing packets carrying freight between 
Philadelphia and Liverpool. In 1886 the old company was 
dissolved, and the present Inman and International Steam- 
ship Company, Limited, formed, controlled by American 
eapital. The new organization set at once to work to 
strengthen the fleet by building these two splendid steam- 
ers, now about to range themselves under their proper flag. 

As to the ability of Americans to build such steamships 
as the City of New York and the City of Paris,about which 
doubt has been expressed on the other side of the Atlantic, 
they were, in point of fact, Americans who did build these 
vessels, even though they did not, hammer in hand, fasten 
the rivets. It was American genius which conceived the 
idea of twin screws in the passenger trade, of an unsinkable 
ship, and many other improvements, which make these two 
steamers unsurpassed among the ships of all the world. 

CLARENCE PULLEN. 


QUITTING-HOUR, WORLD'S FAIR. 

AN hour’s stroll through that great hive, the grounds of 
the Columbian Exposition. will leave but a small impression 
of the actual number of working-men scattered through its 
vast cells. Six thousand men have changed the map of Eu- 
rope on more than one occasion; but when they are thrown 
here, there, and everywhere in fifteen of the largest struc- 
tures ever planned, on a space covering 600 acres of land, 
the number's force is lost in the dispersion. It is in the 
evening, at the end of the day's labor, when the men have 
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laid aside their implements, and are on their way from the 
scene of work, that their numerical importance can best be 
observed. 

Mr. Grabam’s picture shows a corner of the grounds at 
this hour. This is the Administration Building, whose skel- 
eton dome obscures the sky, and here is the Department of 
Mines and Mining, the corner of which is apparent near 
by. If all the working-men in this broad land of prosperity 
were as well taken care of as these same workers of: the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, there would be few causes for strikes. 
And yet now and then there is a strike at the grounds, and 
the progress of one of the big buildings yields to the dignity 
of labor. Buta strike that would in the ordinary affairs of 
industry be considered grave and important, a strike that, 
were its men in charge of switching-yards, could be of suf- 
ficient force to paralyze the traffic of a great railroad, is here 
dwarfed into almost nothing by the immensity of the gener- 
al undertaking. Thus a strike among the workers in any 
one of the trades employed on the exposition work involv- 
ing 500 men or so would effect so small a change in the busi- 
ness of the whole scene that it would hardly be perceptible. 

However, these little disturbances are easily and quickly 
adjusted; for, as has been said, the working-men at the expo- 
sition are treated with a very superior quality of considera- 
tion. In the first place, that ideal rule and hope of labor, 
the eight-hour day, rules here supreme. Clerks and shop- 
men of all sorts, and professional men too, are busy with 
their work and the sun is high in the sky when the World’s 
Fair laborer or tradesman reports for duty. He need not 
come to his post until eight o’clock. From this hour he ap- 
plies himself until noon, and then quits for his dinner or 
lunch. One-half hour is devoted to refreshment and rest, 
and at 12.30 he begins the second part of the day. At 4.30 
in the afternoon the bell for rest rings, the whistle blows, and 
the laborer has done his duty for one day. 

Six thousand men is a goodly number, but when they are 
divided over a ground that covers 600 acres in area they are 
not pushed for elbow-room. The complex and varied nature 
of the work to be done gives employment to almost all the 
trades. There are lathers, iron-workers, carpenters, plaster- 
ers, staff-casters, modellers and staff carpenters, bridge-men, 
painters, glaziers, plumbers, electrical experts, skilled gar- 
deners, skilled pile-drivers, skilled sawyers, locomotive and 
stationary engineers and firemen, mechanical engineers, 
electrical engineers, draughtsmen, skilled sewer - builders, 
general laborers, and many more. These men are in the 
employ not of the Exposition Company itself, but of the 
contractors who have been awarded the work of constructing 
the various departments. They are paid good wages, not 
particularly better or especially worse than their services 
would bring in other enterprises; but they are certainly 
placed in an environment whose sanitary conditions are far 
better than these same men could buy with an average of the 
wages paid. 

The majority of them live in an immense hotel built on 
the grounds especially for this purpose, and called the Co- 
lumbian Commissary Department. This hotel is let by con- 
tract to a company that is bound by the same to lodge and 
feed its tenants in a manner up to a nominated standard, 
and the directors of the exposition see that the bond is filled. 
The hotel furnishes its boarders with meals of good quality 
and plenteous quantity. The meats are wholesome, and the 
vegetables sound, and the bread fresh. The water used here 
and everywhere on the grounds is that contributed freely 
and in unlimited abundance by the great lake on whose 
shores the men live. The precaution of boiling it, however. 


is taken before it is served, thus saving from the typhoid . 


germ such organizations as would be susceptible to this dis- 
ease from the supposed pollution in the fluid. The beds in 
the great hotel are comfortable, and the rooms and dormi- 
tories are scrupulously clean. These accommodations are 
furnished to each man at the very moderate rate of $4 a 
week. 

It may be well imagined that a bit of financiering not to 
be disdained by a corporation of capitalists is not altogether 
avoided by more humble but as eager dollar-seekers. When 
the site at Jackson Park was finally determined upon, small 
hotels and boarding-houses sprang up in every street near 
by, and are now patronized by no inconsiderable portion of 
the working-men of the fair. The proprietors of these are 
the first to reap the earliest fruit of the great harvest of 
gold that the exposition has sown, and the ripest and richest 
of which is yet to come. M. A. LANE. 


CENTRAL ASIAN EXPLORATION. 


A JOURNEY has just been completed that will rank with 
one of the greatest achievements in Central Asian explora- 
tion. Captain Bower, of the Indian Staff Corps, accompa- 
nied by Doctor Thorold and a number of servants and forty- 
seven ponies and mules, has succeeded in crossing Thibet 
from west to east on a line considerably farther south than 
that of Benvalot, and through a section of country which no 
European traveller has touched. Lhassa was indeed closed 
to him, but the best efforts of the Devi Jong (governor) 
could do no more than turn him toward China, instead of 
permitting him to go southward to Burmah. That this 
change was not altogether evil 
is shown by the fact that the 
party would have arrived in. the 
Kachgen country in the midst 
= outbreak against British 
rule. 

The journey commenced at 
Leh, in Little Thibet (Cashmir), 
on June 14th, and closed at Ta- 
chienhi (Tarchindo) on the Chi- 
nese border February 10th, and 
covered a distance of 2000 miles. 
The first part was over a table- 
land averaging 15,000 feet above 
the sea, and rising for thirteen 
consecutive days of journey toa 
height of 17,000 feet. What is 
probably the highest lake in the 
world—Hor-Ba-Too, at an alti- 
tude of 17,930 feet—and a peak 
that may rival Kunchin-Junga 
and Everest, were seen. Most of 
the western section was found 
to be very desolate, with no in- 
habitants; but the eastern part 
was well wooded and fertile. 
Captain Bower having a large 
party, and being well provided 
with Chinese passports, was able 
to do much more = se Mr. Wood- 
ville Rockhill, whose Land of 
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the Lamas covers only the eastern section. The book which 
he is preparing will be welcomed gladly by all those inter. 
ested in the opening up of the country. 





THE FIRST OPEN-AIR Horse Snow of the United States 
Horse and Cattle Show Society has come and gone, but it 
has left an impression on sportsmen that will fill the entries 
and the grand stands next season to overflowing. The 
Show was a success. There were not the crowds. of men 
and women who array themselves in their fine feathers and 
strut to see and be seen that we have at the Madison Square 
Garden, but, better still, those who attended this Open-Air 
Show went to see the horses. They went to bear witness 





MR. W. 8. ALLEN’S LIGHT-WEIGHT HUNTER SWEETHEART. 
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to the grand project this Society has undertaken, and they 
found more than they had expected to see. The arrange- 
ment of the grounds, of the stalls, and the carriage space 
to drive in was simply just as good as it could possibly 
have been; while the management, from the superintendent 
down to the stable-boys, was perfect. No show in this 
country ever went off more smoothly, and the members 
of the Executive Committee—Messrs. Prescott Lawrence, 
Francis T. Underhill, Reginald Rives, T. H. Terry, James T. 
Hyde, George Green, and R. 8S. Huidekoper—should feel 
highly pleased over the very successful inauguration of 
open-air shows. There has been no money made in this 
first Show—very likely there has been something of a loss— 
but that cuts no ae: the point to consider is that the 
project has received the support of the sportsmen, and that 
it is an entering wedge that will in another year have opened 
the pockets of the public. Even this year, as the Show 
~— upon the public, the increase of spectators was almost 

ouble, notwithstanding the cloudy and altogether forbid- 
ding weather. 


IT WOULD BE UNKIND, if not hypercritical, to pick flaws 
in & management that in so short a time made so remarka- 
bly good a showing; moreover, there are very few points 
open to criticism, and those that are will be fully taken care 
of by another year. The inclement weather during the week 
suggested the thought of whether the first week in June 
would not be a better date than the first of May. The wea- 
ther is more settled in June, and such a time might have 
advantages for several other reasons. 

Taking all things into consideration, the entries last week 
were very good. It was not expected, of course, that the trot- 
ters would show very largely at this season, and the fact of 
being in the stud kept many stallion entries in other classes. 
The most interesting feature of the week was Foxhall, the 
renowned thoroughbred, which, though fourteen years old, 
and hardly recovered from a trip across the Atlantic, was 
able to take the blue ribbon. His stall, decorated with the 
American and British flags, was the centre of attraction all 
the week. He is the finest specimen living, probably, of the 
long low horse, and his well-placed shoulders and powerful 
back and quarters readily account for his marvellous speed. 
Saxony took second. The hackney classes were not so large 
as they were last autumn, but the quality was of the best. 
Fashion had the champion class to himself, and in the class 
of three years and over, between 15 and 15.2, W. D. Sloane's 
Berserker, son of Matchless of Londesboro, won the blue 
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ribbon from W. Seward Webb's —- Fashion, F. G. 
Bourne’s Glendale taking third, and the Bloodgood’s Acro- 
bat, imported for the occasion, getting V.H.C. In the class 
between 14 and 15 hands i wane Forest Swell se- 
cured the blue ribbon, with W. 8. Webb’s Rocket second. 


THe FARMER CLASs was an extremely interesting one, 
and was keenly contested, W. R. H. Martin’s American Con- 
fidence taking first, I liked very much Mrs. Elisha Dyer 
Jun.’s Little Dorrit, even if it did get only V.H.C.,and anoth- 
er V.H.C.,W. 8. Allen’s Dorothy, in' the pony class impress- 
ed me as having good bottom. George Pepper's roan pony 
Charlie Burgess, which took first, not over 13, is a remark- 
ably built little fellow, and W. 8. Webb's Princess is not far 
behind him. Miss Hope Goddard's Lady Derwent, between 
13 and 14.1, could not be denied the ribbon, and Merry Legs, 
which did so well at the Garden, got only third. There 
were only two heavy-draught stallions, but Duke of Nor- 
mandy, which won the ribbon, is a grand animal. The sad- 
die and hunter classes were very well filled, and the entries 
were a fine lot; not all the awards have been made as we go 
to press, but Miss Bostwick’s Eric was justly given the blue 
ribbon over Jim Dandy, of Eugene Higgins, but the latter was 
repaid by Lauderdale, which took the ribbon in class over 154 
hands. Mr..W. W. Tucker's Mi and Rosebud were 
very good. In the hunters the tnut Farm Cohasset is 
a grand heavy weight, and rightly took first over George 
Work’s Sarchedor, though the latter’s wih over Mr. Pepper's 
Queensberry at the jumps was curious. © The Pepper entries 
were all very good, some of them high-class, and carried off - 
(to this writing) 4 firsts, 2 seconds, and 3 thirds; Queens- 
berry and Mau winning of 5.6 jumps.. The turf was some- 
what soft for good jumping, but the course was fine, with 
six jumps, the first, furze brush; second, rail fence; third, 
a double; fourth, stone wall 8 ft. 6; and fifth and sixth, two- 
barred gates. E. C. Potter showed a noble chestnut, Barris- 
ter, and Mayor Grant appeared in the new role of hunter, 
with Oxford, a fine animal, which took a first and second. 
Chestnut Farrier heavy weight War Cry was a glorious ani- 
mal, and Mr. Ripley’s Grey Buck secured the light-weight 
prize. There were some fine entries in the single high step- 
pers, particularly noteworthy por eg’) Hamlin’s Gladys, 
Fred Gebhard’s His Highness, and E. C. Potter’s Beau Brum- 
mel. Harry Hamlin’s Gladys and Queen were successful in 
the tandem, and a beautiful pair they are. The showing 
was very good in this class. Mr. Weidenfeld taking second, 
and J. Lee Tailor third. The driving in this and in the 
fours was poor, ¢. é., every man, with the exceptioa of Mr. 
Carman, seemed simply to steer his cattle. This was espe- 
cially noticeable in the fours. Mr. Higgins, who won, did a 
bit better, but the coachmen of the other entries might just 
as well have been wooden men. C. A: Baudouine, Jun.,was 
missed in both these classes, Lady Gay being sick, and his ab- 
sence was noticeable, for he always drives his horses, and 
drives them well. 

W. Gould Brokaw had some beautiful stock in Class 48, 
with Peacock and Reed Bird. There was not a pair during 
the week that travelled better together or showed more style. 
Peacock in a hansom also secured the ribbon in Class 107, 
and made an extremely handsome turnout. 

Later.—Old Sol on no day of the week favored the show, 
but the weather of Saturday was the dreariest of the six. 
However, it did not prevent Mr. Hamlin from capturing an- 
other blue ribbon in the tandem class—horses only to count— 
with Gladys and Queen, nor Mr. Carroll’s Honest John win- 
ning the championship class for heavy-weight jumpers, 
while J. S. Watson’s Helen secured the light-weight honor, 
and Mr. Allen’s Sweetheart won the Consolation. W. Sew- 
ard Webb’s Rocket won in Class 71,with Prescott Lawrence’s 
Groton second, and Blue Peter, the Bloodgood hackney stal- 
lion, defeated his competitors. ; 


THE TANDEM CLUB THIS YEAR, on the occasion of its an- 
nual meet, made the best showing in its history. It is high- 
ly creditable to our growing appreciation of such matters. 
that the tandem, which began its career in this country 
amidst much jeering, has come to occupy one of the places 
of honor. And it is to this club, and especially to its presi- 
dent, Charles A. Baudouine, Jun., who has been an indefat- 
igable laborer in the cause, that it has reached that place. 
There is yet much to learn in the way of driving; the good 
whips are few and far between, but a little improvement is 
noticeable every year, and that is at least something on the 
right side. 

On the 7th the club held its annual meet, with a rendez- 
vous at the Casino in Central Park. - The start was at four 
o'clock, and the drive up the west side of the Park, down 
the east side, across the Park and Seventy - second Street to 
Riverside Drive, to Claremont, where the members and their 
guests dined and terminated the most enjoyable of the club’s 
many drives. 


THE DRIVE WAS LED BY PRESIDENT BAUDOUINE, and the 
order and equipment were as follows: 


Charles A. Bandonine, Jun.; guest, G. F. McCandless, of Baden-Baden, 
the president of the original Tandem Club. Horses, Lady Gay (chestnut) 
and Buckshot (bay), the winning tandem team in the Horse Show last 
autumn. Driven to a new cart made from the English plate, “a spicy 
team,” cream body, red under-gear, and.the seat has a coach-riscr—a. 
new idea on the old carts. 4 

Thomas A. Maitland; guest, William Brewster. Bay wheeler, roan 
leader. Cart, new design, black body, yellow under-carriage. 

John R. Townsend; no guest. Chestnut leader and white wheeler. 
‘A spicy team” cart, cream body, red and black under-gear—a very effec- 
tive cart, and well turned out. ‘ 

F. D. Beard; guest, 8S. S. Battin, Jun. Two bays. Whitechapel cart, 
black and primrose. 

G. Devoo Watson ; guest, Charles W. Tracy. Two chestnuts, Nero and 
Queen. Whitechapel cart, black and vermilion. 

J.M. Ceballos; guest, Mr. Hewitt. Two bays. A “ going-to-cover” 
cart, black and green. 

L. E. Wells; guest, Mr. Parry. Chestnut and gray. Whitechapel cart, 
black and red. r. Wells is one of the most enthusiastic of the club 
members, and is always on hand. 

E. H. Myers; guest, Walter Dean, of San Francisco. Mikado and Jinks. 
Whitechapel cart, black and yellow. 

H. B. Coombs; guest, F. D. McCaulley.’ White leader, gray wheeler. 
Whitechapel cart, red and black. : 

W. E. Blackford; guest, Frank E. Hayward. Bays. “ Going-to-cover” 
cart, es aud black. 

ee O'Donohue; guest, Colonel H. O’Donohue. . Brown leader, bay 
Wheeler. Whitechapel cart, green and black. 

Amos Ellis, of Philadelphin; gnest, Burton Mansfield. Two blacks, 
driven to Mr. Mansfield’s Whitechapel cart, the first ever bronght to this 
country. Mr. Ellis’s costume deserves passing notice, for it commanded 
the attention of all beholdera. Arrayed in a bell-crown hat, about the 
color of a griddle-cake, and a coat, a copy of Jim Selby’s famous driving 
coat, he was really too “ utterly utter” for New York. Spare the Quaker 
City, Mr, Ellis, or at least don’t air both hat and coat on the same day. 

H. K. Blood 3 no guest. Two roans. A “‘ going-to cover” cart, 
yellow and blue. A very chic turnout. 

Charles Pfizer, Jun., Vice-President; guest, Charles Knoedler. Two 
bays, Duke and Oolah. Whitechapel cart. 


_ Taking the teams from the first to the last of the fourteen, 
it was the best turnout of the club, and the quality of the 
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traps, harness, horses noteworthy for the great improvement 
made in tandem driving in New York. 


POLO ASSOCIATION HANDICAP, APRIL, 19, '92. 


Teams and pairs whose handicaps agqregate less than their competitors 
will be allo the number of goals between their own handicap and that 
of their competitors. 

RATING, ’91. 


Rooxaway.—Dark Blne.—M. 8. Burrill, 1. H. P. Case,0. J.D. Cheever, 
4. Farley Clark, 2. J. E. Cowdin,§. A. Butler Duncan, 1. L J. Francke, 
R. T. Francke, 3. 8. P. Hinckley, 0. Foxhall Keene, 10. E. La Mon- 
tagne, 3. R. La Montagne, 8. W. Rutherford, 6, J. 8. Stevens,5. A.C, 
Tower, 2. W. Watson, Jun., 0. 

Oyrstrx Bay.—White Blouse, Red Cap.—W. H. Coles, 0. R.H. W. Fer- 
guson, 2. ‘Theodore Roosevelt, 0. W. E. Roosevelt,0. N. H. Thorp, 1. 
L. C. Tuckerman, 0. Walter C. ‘Tuckerman, 0. Francis T. Underhill, 1. 
J. B. Van Schnick,0. John A. Weeks, Jan., 0. 

Meapowsrook.—Sky Blue.—August Belmont, 6. O. W. Bird, 6. C. 
Carroll, 3. ‘IT. Hitchcock, Jun.,7. H. V. R. Kennedy, 1. Stanley Morti- 
mer, 2. 8. D. Ripley,1. E.W.Roby,2 E. Roosevelt,2. J.C. Smith, 0. 
E. L. Winthrop, Jun., 8. G. Winthrop, 0. R. D. Winthrop, 6. H. K. 
Vingut, 1. C. F. Havemeyer, 0. RN. Ellis,0, Bronson Winthrop, 2 
H. 8. Page, 0. I. K. Magoun,0. Percy Hoyt, 1. 

Hincuam.—Pink.—A. H. Alden, 0. Peter B. reg 0. G. D. Braman, 
0. George D. by gh Roses L. Coe, 0. Frederick Cunningham, ® F, : 
B. Daniels, 0. F. B, Fay,0. F. Guild, Jun.,0. F. D. Hussey,0. George 
G. Osborn, 0. : 

Easex.—White Shirt, Orange Cap.—P. F. Collier, 2. J. Dallett, Jun., 3. 
T. H. Powers Farr, 4. C. A. Hecksher,0. C.H.Lee,1. C. Pfizer,Q. E. 
Pfizer, 2. D. Robinson, Jun., 6. R. Sedgwick, 0. W. W. Tucker, 0. 
Charles A. Munn, 0. 

Harvarp.—All Crimeon, Letter H.—R. L. Agassiz,5. C. C. Baldwin, 
5 J.D. R. Baldwin,1. J. A. Burden, Jun.,4. J. B. Eustes,Jun.,1. A. 
McK. Griswold, 1. 1.8. Wadeworth, 0. George Griswold, %d, 1. 

Country C.vs or Westourster.—Scarlet, White Cup.—C. Bates, 2. R. 


L. Beeckman, 4 J. C. Cooley, 0. J. W. Gerard, Jun., 0. T. A. Have- 
meyer, Jun., 5. C. O. Iselin, 4. E. C. Potter, 5. H. N. Potter, 0. N. 
Reynal, 1. Marion Story, 0. L. Turnure, Jun.,38 F. A. Watson, 0. J. 
M. Waterbury, 2 J. Waterbury, Jun., 0. H. P. Whitney, 4. E. 
towe, lL. : 
Werstourster.—Ycllow.—F. O. Beach, 3. H. R. A. Carey, 0. J. T. 
Davies, Jun.,1. J. Lowe Harriman, 2 J. L. Kernochan, 4. W. C. San- 


ford, 83. Moses Taylor, 8 W. H. Vanderbilt, 3. E. Zborowski, 3. W. 
K. Thorn, 5. 

Patvape.rata.—Black Blouse, White Cap.—F. M. Dick, 0. H. Yale 
Dolan, 0. W. 8. Ellis,0. H.C. Groome,1. John C. Groome, 0. W.H. 
Hart, 0. H. R. Hatfield, 0. C. E. Mather, 0. H. P. McKean, 2. Edw. 
Morrell,0. P.S. P. Randolph, 0. J. E. Widener,0. B. H. Warburton, 1. 
Charles Wheeler, 0. 

Tuxxpo.—Yellow Blouse, Black Cap.—T. B. Burnham, 0. Giraud Fos- 
ter,0. Amos T. French, 2. Wendell Goodwin, 0. W. P. Hamilton, 0. 
Herbert T. King, 0. Pierre Lorillard, Jun., 3. Richard Mortimer, 0. 
Delancy Nicoll, 0. G. L. Ronalds, 0. Walker Breese Smith, 0. Paul 
Tuckerman, 0. Winthrop Chanler, 0. 

Moris County.—Green Body, White Cap-—George Lord Day, 3. 
Norm. Henderson, 1. Gustave E. Kissell, 0. William Brown Lord, 5. 
Benjamin Nicoll,5. Arthur Whitney,0. Stephen Whitney, 0. Robert 
Stephens, 0. nM 


Myorta.—Light Blue, White Sash and Cap.—M. K. Abbott, 1. 
Appleton, 4. George P. Eustis, 2. A. P. Gardner, 8. George lL. Meyer, 1. 
M. Norman, 1. James Parker, 3. G. L. Peabody, 


George Norman, 1. 
3. Frederick H. Prince, 1. Frank Seabury, 0. Frederick Warren, 1. 


John Wright, 0. W. C. Eustis, 0. : 

Country Crus or Brookins, Massaouusetts.—White, Blue Spots.— 
R. W. Williams, 0. G. A. Hopkins, 0. W. A. Steadman, 0. George R. 
Wales, 0. . F. Weld, 0. 8S. D. Warren, 2. George A. Nickerson, 0. 
Robert G. Shaw, 2d, 4. 


For criticism see issue WEEKLY May 14, 1892. 


THE HARVARD-YALE track and field games at New Haven 
next Friday should be more interesting than they were last 
year, when the score was so thoroughly becrimsoned. Har- 
vard will unquestionably win this year, and by a large score, 
but, from all appearances, not so large as in 91. Yale’s 
defeat was the means of creating considerable activity in 
track events at New Haven, and the result is the largest 
team this year they have ever put out. The sprints should 
make close racing, with Swayne and Allen‘on one side, and 
Hawes and Cook on the other. It looks a little as though 
Yale should take first in each, and probably 1, 2, in the 100. 
Hawes is fast, but has not shown the time of Swayne; while 
Allen is the coming man in the 220. Cook is a very fast 
man at the latter, but has had water on his ankle. In the’ 
440, Harvard still has W. H. Wright, who, if he can keep 
up his nerve, should win; though Pinkham, a new man, is 
good; and then there are Merrill and Bingham besides, all 
for the crimson. Yale has Sandford, who is strong, and 
thought to be better than the 53 seconds he has shown. If 
he is good enough to make Wright a hard race, he will win, 
as the Harvard man’s heart is not in the right place. 


THE HALF-MILE SHOULD BE the hardest fought race of 
the day. W. B. Wright, Jun., Yale, with his 1.59} record, 
should win. But Harvard has White, who would have done 
much better last year if he had exercised more judgment, 
und Bacheldor, besides Corbin, who is an improving man. 
White has not been well, and is not in good form, and hardly 
expected to hold out. The mile will be last year’s contest 
over again between Lowell and Nichols, Harvard, and Sco- 
ville and Williams, Yale. -The first two seem to have the 
advantage. Lowell has a record about 4.35, which is 7 sec- 
onds better than Scoville’s best, and Nichols has shown bet- 
ter than Williams. Harvard will take all the high jumps, 
with Fearing, Sherwin, Green, and Bloss, all with records 
over 5.9. Dickson, of Yale, has done 5.54. The broad jump 
looks about the same way; Bloss, Shead, and Green have 
done over 21 feet, and Yale has no man who has touched 
that point. Cartwright (Yale) and Sherwin (Harvard) should 
make a close contest, and Hart, of Yale, has done 10.3. 
Evins will take the hammer for Harvard—he is equal to 
over 100 feet—and Allen and Stillman, of Yale, will fight out 
second; the latter has done 90 feet. Harvard’s best man in 
the shot, W. Shea, is barred by the faculty, but Evins and 
W. D. Shea are good for about 37 feet. Lyman, of Yale, 
has done 39, and looks like a winner. Lyman has a good 
chance also in the high hurdle; he bas done 16%, and Shead, 
of Harvard, has done 163. Fearing will take the place if he 
runs, and will also win the low hurdles. Harvard, with 
Davis, who recently made the record 5.384, should win the 
bicycle, and Pratt and Wade, of Yale, will fight for the 
second. 


IN THE PAST WEEK the Harvard crew has shown a little 
improvement in its work, but there still remain many faults 
which are worthy of the closest attention. In the details of 
the stroke it is as well grounded as any crew Harvard has 
ever turned out; but in the running together of these de- 
tails it is sadly at fault, though the coaching of Mr. Keyes 
has been very beneficial. 

The “beat” of the stroke is all wrong. While the time 
taken for the recover would be just right for a stroke of 
twenty-eight to the minute, the crew is rowing a stroke of 
thirty-two. Itis this disproportion between the stroke and the 
recover which makes the crew such a slow one. It will add 
greatly to their speed if the ‘‘ beat” is made uniform, and a 
twenty-eight stroke rowed for a twenty-eight recover, or a 
thirty-two stroke for a thirty-two recover. 

It does not require an expert on rowing to understand 
that a crew can lose valuable time and much speed by rish- 
ing their oars through the water, and then allowing them- 
selves to rest until all the headway is lost and the shell 
comes almost to a standstill. ; 
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WatcH THE HARVARD COxsWAIN, and you will see him 
jump ahead with every stroke, then stop, then jump ahead 
with the next stroke. His progress is one. series of spas- 
modic movements. Watch the’coxswain of any fast crew, 
and you will see him move along evenly and steadily. Could 
you keep — eyes on him alone, you would scarcely be 
able to tell when the recover ended and the stroke began. 
I am strongly of the opinion that it is in the movements of 
the coxswain that the best indicator of a crew’s speed is 
found, and this is why I am so positive that the Harvard 
crew is by no means fast. The trouble starts, I think, with 
Ninde. His stroke is very short, and he ‘‘clips” a great 
deal. In addition, he pulls himself up to his oar. Kelton 
tries his best to keep it long, but in order to move with 
Ninde he has to hurry his own stroke. 

The next most marked man in the boat, so far as his faults 
are concerned, is Newell. This is partly due to the, fact 
that he is rowing bow, and consequently is more prominent, 
but principally to his poor swing, which immediately at- 
tracts attention to him. At the very end of the recover he 
drops down into the boat, and before he can right himself, 
the men in front of him are half-way back. It would not 
require a great effort to correct this fault, and it would 
greatly improve the appearance of the crew. 

Cummings is once more in the boat, having taken a po- 
sition at 3. This forces Rantoul out. The members of 
the crew are looking well and strong, but a few of them are 
suffering from colds. Captain Kelton is making every ef- 
fort to get the crew to New London the early part of June. 
Certainly, judging from the slow way in whiich they are 
moving now, an early start can do them no harm, 


A RADICAL CHANGE 80 LATE as the middle of May is often 
apt to create a feeling of uneasiness among the supporters of 
a college nine or crew, but Captain Murphy’s latest move in 
taking Kedzie off third base permanently is meeting with 
general approval. Not only was he jeoparding the chances 
of the nine by his wild throwing and poor play at that bag, 
but now that he has been put behind the bat, he gives im- 
mediate evidence that this is the position for which he is far 
better fitted. In fact, there is a strong belief that he will not 
only displace Jackson permanently, but also Cole, and even 
the latest man tried there, Carter. It is not unlikely the reg- 
ular battery will be Bowers and Kedzie, with Carter as a 
change at either ‘end of the line, but regularly back at first. 
Rustin has already shown up as a steadier third-baseman 
than any yet tried, and will probably secure the place. 


MURPHY’S KNEE IS RAPIDLY IMPROVING, and by this time 
he should be getting ready.to put up his old game at short, 
in season for the Princeton match next Saturday. Bliss’s 
shoulder is likely to bother him, and he will not be in as 
good trim even as Murphy. When Bowers gave out, and 
was so terrifically pounded by Amherst, it made many think 
of his former record, which has always been that. of good 
work early in the season, followed by a marked weakening 
after the middle. It is to be hoped, for Murphy’s sake, that 
such will not be the case this season. - If it proves true, he 
will wish he had given Carter more opportunities. 

There is little new about the crew save that they do 
not find just what they want in the way of a coxswain. 
Olmstead is now occupying that seat. Bob Cook has come 
up at last, and he and ian Rogers are coaching. Nochange 
has been made in the make-up, except that Johnson now 
sits at bow more frequently than Rogers. 


AN ATTEMPT TO RE-ESTABLISH international yacht-racing, 
which, between British obstinacy and the N. Y. Y. Club's 
clinging to traditions that have outlived their usefuluess. 
we are now kept from enjoying, is to be made by Mr. David 
Banks, Commodore of the Atlantic Y.C. He will offer a 
cup open to the 46-foot class the world over; and though it 
bespeaks his sportsmanship, we doubt its success, so far as 
international yachting is concerned. There appears to be 
but one genuine trophy, and that the America’s Cup. 

A complimentary dinner was given last week to Mr. Cald 
well H. Colt, Commodore of the Larchmont Y.C., by some 
fifty well-known yachtsmen. Mr. Colt is a Corinthian of 
courage and judgment, and his flag-ship, the old Dauntless, 
has been a familiar figure in these waters for a quarter of a 
century, being at one time flag-ship of the N.Y. Y. Club while 
James Gordon Bennett was Commodore. 

The Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. Club will formaily open 
its new club-house at Oyster Bay, May 28th, and preparations 
are now making for a celebration in keeping with the event. 
The club has had a great and a deserved boon since the ac- 
quisition of its picturesque and very complete out-of-town 
property. 


THE PRINCETON-COLUMBIA ATHLETIC CONTEST suffered 
in point of attendance, but the rain, which never ceased 
during the afternoon, did not affect the sport a particle. 
Princeton made an astonishingly good showing of entries, 
and it reflects credit on the work begun by Roddy two 

ears ago, and carried on so successfully by Captain Vreden- 
bee and Trainer McMasters this year. - Besides such men 
as Vredenburgh, Swain, Woodbridge, Roddy, Borcherling, 
Turner, and Ramsdell, there are a number of comparative 
novices, McNulty, McLanahan, McCampbell, Black, Koeh- 
ler, Brokaw, P. Wilson, Crane, Betts, Wheeler, Sill, and Bev- 
eridge, who seem to have the making of winners. Prince- 
ton will not do so well in the Intercollegiate Championships, 
but the team will be a credit to its alma mater, and at the 
rate track athletics have been advancing, Princeton another 
year will give Harvard some anxiety. The most exciting 
event on Saturday was the mile walk between Borcherling 
and Collis, the former winning in 6.55%, breaking. the col- 
legiate record. Collis was not in his best condition, owing 
to the care of his team, and if he rests until the Intercol 
legiates, it will be a great struggle between them, Borcher- 
ling has been underestimated; he is a very strong man, and 
was by no means used up after having walked Collis off his 
feet, and this too on a very heavy track. Swain is improv- 
ing rapidly ; he will come pretty near being the fastest100-yard 
man in the country next year. Woodbridge must do_bet'er 
on the 28th. Whitney ran a game race, but he was not fit. 
Turner is in great form. If the track is good, he should touch 
the record. Score, Princeton, 70; Columbia, 42. 


PRINCETON’S FAILURE TO PLAY U. ow P. ball on Saturday, 
owing to rain, gives no line on what may be expected from 
the orange and black next Saturday against Yale. Both bat 
only fairly, but Yale’s fielding is muca cleaner than Prince- 
ton has shown. If the latter should have an ‘‘on” day, for 
a change, and not play so loosely, the game ought to be very 
close, and slightly in their favor; but if they play as against 
Harvard and U. of P., they will get just another such a 
drubbing. 

CasPaR W. WHITNEY. 
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THE LAST OF AN OLD PRISON. 
BY BARNET PHILLIPS. 

Say, at the outside, twenty men ripping 
up and tearing down a mass of ill-favored 
buildings situate in one of the oldest por- 
tions of New York—that New York where 
streets are narrow and given to eccentric 
deviation from the straight line, telling 
where, in the past, watercourses or precari- 
ous cattle-paths through boggy land made 
early house-builders yield to accidents of 
ground. , 

The demolishing process, when I saw it, 
had arrived just at that stage when the 
outer scarp or shell of lesser buildings bound- 
ed by Duane and Rose streets had disap- 
peared, leaving in all its gaunt grimness one 
square blocky structure of sombre brown- 
stone. That building was still intact, but in 
a few days—not exactly to-morrow, for it 
is too tough and solid to be easily brushed 
away —it, too, will be on a level with the 
street. As I looked at it, the pleasant spring 
sun brightened and warmed it up as it had 
never been brightened or warmed up in the 
last seventy-five years. 

That old mass was, before Revolutionary 
times, the Cuyler Sugar-house. Afterwards 
it was known as the Rhinelander Sugar- 
house; but during our struggle for liberty it 
became a prison, and crammed and jammed 
was it with the brave men who were fight- 
ing for freedom. Here they were penned 
in by their captors, the British. 

After the disastrous affairs of Long Island 
and Fort Washingtou, New York became a 
city of prisons. What was to be done with 
4000 American prisoners? There were in- 
human provost marshals, deputies, and com- 
missioners in those days, and so the names 
of Cunningham, O'Keefe, Loring, Sproat, 
have come down to us as having brought 
excess of suffering to prisoners of war. 

Looking at the building, with its few and 
nurrow windows, ventilation would have 
been impossible, and here over 400 prisoners 
were packed in that sad year of 1777. How 
the place must have reeked! And so the 
American soldiers gasped for air, and died 
like sheep of the rot, and through the nar- 
row streets there passed out, stiff and stark, 
the mortal remains of many a poor fellow. 
There was not given even a soldier's funeral. 
All we can do now is to feel that these brave 
men died for us, and that their memories 
are to be hallowed. 

The old sugar-house—the prison—is built 
of small, square, evenly cut, and neatly fitted 
brownstone blocks. The windows are few 
and insignificant. Above the stone, rising 
to the peak, there are courses of brick; and 
built in, in black brick, are the three letters 
B.R.C. The neighborhood thinks it means 
British Royal Court, and will gladly impart 
the information to you; but Rose Street is 

not at its-best when archeological, and so 
the letters only perpetuate the initials of the 
builder, Bernhardt R. Cuyler. These bricks 
are, however, juniors, the stone-work being 
much the senior. One curious thing is a 
fairly large iron ‘‘3,” that mystic numeral 
still remaining secured to the Rose Street 
front. The ‘*176” is gone, and so an im- 
posing numerical effect is lost. Unquestion- 
ably 1763 was the date when all four num- 
bers were fastened to the wall. Cuyler’s 
Sugar-house passed in time to Rhinelander, 
and the Rhinelander family have held the 
land ever since; the first of the name certain- 
ly lived in close proximity to his business. 

The quarter in which these buildings stood 
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THE OLD REVULUTIONARY PRISON, ROSE AND DUANE STREETS, NEW YORK. 
Erected as a sugar-house in 1763, and now in course of demolition. 


Was given over to workers in iron and tin, to small grocers, founding interests have pushed into this part of New York, 
and the Italians sorted and packed their rags in the prison and Monkey Hill will change, because on the site of the old 
proper. Of late years the printing, book-binding, and type- sugar-house there will rise a fine spacious building, and 
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printing-presses will rattle 
and clatter there. 

The greatest of French 
romance -writers had a 
theory that buildings took 
to themselves expressions, 
became plastic as it were, 
emotional, and in sympa- 
thy with the acts commit- 
ted within their walls. 
Looking then at this sin- 
ister pile, one forgets the 
original purpose of the 
building, and thinks it has 
a physiognomy indicative 
of suffering. 

With all due respect for 
the memories of the past, 
a military prison of the 
Revolution being some- 
thing never to be forgot- 
ten, it is as well that it 
should be obliterated— 
that is, in a material sense. 


CONNECTICUT'S 
STATUES. 


Two striking and high- 
ly interesting -statues for 
the Connecticut Capitol 
have been comple by 
Mr. Charles H. Niehaus, 
of this city. The State of 
Connecticut takes pride 
in honoring the memories 
of her distinguished sons. 
A State commission of 
sculptors was created sev- 
eral years ago, with a view 
to placing in and upon the 
Capitol statues to men 
who have been especially 
THOMAS HOOKER. prominent in Connecticut 
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history. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner w,; 
made chairman of the commission, and | 
is still at its head. The whole number 
statues to be erected is twenty-eight, ,, 
which four (including Mr. Niehaus’s) }\, 
been finished and placed in position, Al] 
to be executed in marble, and most of t),, 
are to stand upon the exterior of the buildi; 

The interest attaching to Mr. Niehay. 
work for this Capitol is not derived from a; 
general interest in the men commemoratc! 
the Rev. Thomas Hooker and the | 
John Davenport. Though they were amv) 
the most famous divines of the first })/: 
century of New England colonial hist, 
and might well be selected as typical rep 
sentatives of a noted class, they have no +; 
eral or large celebrity, and statues of 1): 
would certainly never be thought of exc: 
in connection with just such a broad ¢ 
memorative scheme as the one that the St.:, 
of Connecticut has in hand. It is not ev. 
possible to hope that Mr. Niehaus’s figu;:. 
bear a resemblance, or a remote resembJa): 
to his subjects as they were in life. (+; 
Hooker there is no portrait extant, and :| 
only representation of Davenport is an :: 
discolored and in all ways quite unsatisf., 
tory daub in Yale College. Yet Connectic::: 
does well to honor both Hooker and Dav«: 
port. They were intimately connected wit), 
her settlement and early development. 

Hooker, besides being a clergyman of gre:t 
piety, ability, and power, was the real founder 
of the democratic institutions of the common- 
wealth; indeed, for him is claimed the hon«r 
of the first effective advocacy of democratic 
constitutional government in America. ]):\ 
enport was a scholarly divine who exercised 
influence upon all the important affairs of the 
young colony. His name still cuts a figure 
in all comprehensive lists of old American 
worthies. Both Hooker and Davenport fled 
from England for principle’s sake, and both 
of them had for their persecutor the cele 
brated Archbishop Laud. They were per- 
fect types of the talented, conscientious, ani 
unbending New England preachers of the 
seventeenth century. 

Mr. Niehaus is one of the most brilliant of 
the younger American sculptors. He is old 
enough to have thoroughly made his mark, 
and to have established a reputation that 
gives the finest promise, but not yet old 
enough to have executed any works of con 
siderable magnitude. He has had peculiar 
success in competitive works, and has won 
the respect and strong appreciation of his fe! 
low-sculptors, and cultivated among experts 
highly complimentary expectations. In 1&sé 
he was awarded first prize in the great com 
petition for the national Lee Monument «it 
Richmond, a competition that was decided 
by three of the foremost experts. The eques- 
trian sketch model submitted by him in the 
competition for the Grant Monument wis 
greatly praised by the committee and its ex 
perts. In the competition for the Astor 
doors for Trinity Church he was an easy 
winner, although it was not until two weeks 
before the date fixed for closing the compe 
tition that he succeeded in securing an invi 
tation to join in it, and his sketch model wis 
actually made in a single week’s time. 


ONCE SLAVE—NOW TEACHEK. 
WiitaM H. Counci.y was once a slave 
To-day he is the President of a large col- 
ored normal and industrial school on 
grounds which belonged to a slave-owner, 
the old mansion being one of the schov!l 
buildings. The site is near Huntsville, Alabama, among 
the lovely foot-hills of the mountain range through which 
the Tennessee River winds its course. In the valley to 
which the grounds slope down 
from the mansion was a famous 
race-course, and from the porch 
General Jackson, who was a 
friend of one of the old lords of 
the manor, often watched the 
races. Not only the mansion, but 
the old slave cabins and the other 
plantation buildings, are utilized 
for the purposes of this colored 
school. The teachers in the bigh- 
er departments reside in the main 
dwelling; a sewing class meets in 
one of the old slave cabins, and 
another of these Mr. Councill has 
fitted up as his office. In it are = WILLIAM H. COUNCILL. 
modern articles of office furniture, : 
a case of books, and a telephone; and in this old slave cabin 
the former slave sits and administers with admirable judy 
ment a school in which colored people are taught by in 
structors all of theirown trace. What a transformation from 
ante-bellum days! The distinctive feature of the school lies in 
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THE OLD SLAVE CABIN, NOW USED AS THE 
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this fact: that it is black from the President 
down to the youngest pickaninny among the 
oupils. _There are several other higher ed- 
.ational institutions for the colored race in 
‘je South, but the instructors in these are 


whites. The only whites who have anything 


, do with the Huntsville State Normal and - 


Industrial School for Colored Students are 
three commissioners. It is a fact highly 
-jcnificant of the new social conditions of 
ihe South that these commissioners are ex- 
Confederate army officers. The school. is 
therefore an interesting example of what the 
colored race is doing for its own advance- 
ment, and it was this fact that led me to vis- 
it it during a recent sojourn in Huntsville. 
‘The spirit in which the work is carried on 
by Mr. Councill and his assistants will be 
appreciated when it is stated that at a time 
when, because of insufficient accommoda- 
tions, the efficiency of the school was im- 
paired, the President and his staff relinquish- 
cd for the good of their race one-half of their 
salaries, Which sum, with a contribution from 
the Peabody Fund and other donations, went 
toward the purchase of a site and the erec- 
tion of a suitable building in Huntsville. 

The institution was founded in 1875, the 
State Legislature appropriating $1000. It had 
about ‘fifty-five pupils and two instructors. 
School was held in the basement- of a small 
colored church. By 1879 the results of the 
experiment stimulated the Legislature to 
double the appropriation. Graduates of the 
school had proved themselves efficient in- 
structors in the colored public schools to 
which they had been assigned. The build- 
‘ag in Huntsville, already referred to, was 
crecied in 1882. In 1885 the appropriation 
was increased to $4000,and in 1891 the school 
was made one of the beneficiaries of the fund 
granted by act of Congress for ‘‘ the more 
complete endowment and support of the col- 
leges for the benefit of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts.” 

The buildings now belonging to the insti- 
tution are on high ground. Besides the old 
mansion and out-houses, there are two large 
structures recently put up. One holds the 
chapel, recitation-rooms, and boys’ dormitory ; 
the other, the girls’ dormitory and the general 
eating-room. In the former is a composing- 
room, Where a little weekly journal issued by 
the school is set up and printed. All the 
furniture in the various buildings, and the 
mattresses in the dormitories and teachers’ 
rooms, Were made in the industrial depart- 
ment of the school, and students built the 
stable on the school farm. 

Everything about the buildings is neat. 
The rooms in the dormitories accommodate 
three each, and are comfortably furnished. 
The dining-room and kitchen being in the 
sirls’ building, the matrons in charge of it 
vive instruction.in cooking, writing, and gen- 
eral house-work. Mr. Councill argues that 
ninety per cent. of his race in the South will 
for some time to come be employed in do: 
niestic service, and he therefore believes that 
in fitting colored girls to render such service 
ably, he is best promoting their welfare; and, 
in fact, graduates of the industrial depart- 
ment readily find employment at considera- 
bly higher wages than those who have not 
liad the advantages of the Huntsville school 
cu command, The students march into the 
«ining-room to the beating of a drum, and 
\efore seating themselves sing grace. 

rhe negro is rapidly becoming the small 
‘urmer or planter of the South, and there- 
‘ore the farming department of the school 

is proved of great value. Cotton and 
‘orn, the chief Southern agricultural pro- 

icts, are raised here by the students under 
© supervision of a competent instructor. 
‘ist season’s crop yielded 2000 bushels of 
rm and 4 bales of cotton. Students are 
~o taught to properly care for horses ond 
hicles, and a dairy, blacksmithy, and 

'se-shoeing establishment are important 

‘juncts of the farm. The industrial de- 

‘ment embraces furthermore carpenter, 
ivelwright,and paint shops, a mattress fad- 

‘y, a laundry, and rooms in which plain 

| fancy sewing are taught. 


In the scholastic department the studies - 


' those which we would understand as be- 
a¢ing toa High-School course, with music 
‘ book-keeping added. All instruction is 
¢. Board costs the student seven dollars 


LAE SRG ere ee RIGA DUNNER OA Ae: 


THE OLD MANSION, NOW THE MAIN SCHOOL B ILDING. 
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a month, and one dollar in work; but most 
of the students pay their entire board in 
work, and often earn something additional. 
The schedule of daily exercises is as fol- 
ows: 


ME I so 0610.60 u' 6 0is'5:0\0 eseine svlnp-eusence's 500 a.m. 
om and arranging rooms....... 5 00 to 5 30 a.m. 
RNIN, X55. o.0'b sweats -voceese 5 80 to 6 45 a.n. 
ES opine aie dev onnden<eeiuts 6 45 to 7 00 a.m. 
SC anicreecuids bse cneeniexceawsiam 7 00 to 7 50 a.m. 
_ 355 pene 8 00 a.m. to 1 00 p.m. 
BU Gs dng Seereeesssuctcknnsibes 1 00 to 2 00 p.m. 
CTE vss cassecuene.co scones 200 to 4.00 p.m. 
|S SSS I IS See 400 to 6 00 P.M. 
RE een AOS nik enna bd ok cones kop obs 6 00 to 7 00 P.M, 
EN ivnsciaocacessnscecaeeees 700 to7 15 pm, 
ee snipe eRese Maw eW cements 71510900 p.m 
PN 6 oo cn oinavcccs onvacetpiewsne 900 P.M, 


There are sixteen instructors and over 
three hundred pupils, many of whom are day 
pupils. The pupils range in age from four- 
teen to forty years, the elder being school- 
teachers who pass an occasional term at the 
school to refresh their minds. Some two 
thousand volumes form a nucleus for a li- 
brary. 

The school is, however, chiefly interesting 
because it is an example of what. the negro is 
doing for his own advancement. It is black 
for black. The time is past when the South- 
ern negro can sit in idleness, with his hands 
in his lap, and his mouth open, expecting 
Northern friends to drop sugar-plums into 
it. His future is all in his own hands. Mr. 
Councill has recognized this, and is practical- 
ly aiding his race to work out its salvation. 

Gustav KossE. 





WRECKED AMID THE BREAKERS. 


Many a good ship by bad seamanship strikes, sinks, 
and goes down. Many a strong constitution and 
flue physique are wrecked and become a total loss 
through neglect of the premonitions of kidney trouble, 
easily remediable at the outset with Hostetter’s Stom- 
ach Bitters. The impetus given to inactive kidneys 
and bladder by the Bitters never produces irritation 
as unmedicated stimulants do, and prevents disease. 
Take the Bitters in rheumatism, dyspepsia, constipa- 
tion, malaria, la grippe.—{Adv.) 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
bas been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, aud is the beat remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





FALSE ECONOMY 
Is practised by many people, who buy inferior articles 
of food: because cheaper than standard goods. Surely 
infants are entitled to the best food obtainable. It is 


a fact that the Gail Borden “ le” Brand Cond 


when it discloses a pretty set of teeth. 
ness, when nature has supplied this element of 
loveliness, may be retained through life by using 
the fragrant 


SOZODONT 


This popular dentifrice is now a recognized 
essential of every toilet table. It is totally innox- 
ious, CONTAINING NO ACID, and for pre- 
serving and CLEANSING THE TEETH, and 
‘retaining the normal condition of the gums, it 
has no rival. 

More SOZODONT is annually sold than of 
all other dentifrices and tooth-washes combined. 
There must be a reason for this fact. SOZODONT 
has been many years before the world, and if it 
did not fulfil the promises made for it, it would 
long ago have fallen into oblivion. 
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Laughter Lends a New Charm to Beauty 


White. 


But the more 


: it is used, the more it becomes in demand. Those 
who have tried it once, try it again, and then recommend its use to others. 


Sold by all Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 





A pollinaris 


“ More wholesome than any Aerated 
Water which art can supply. 
are recommended to drink 
zt.”"—THE TIMES, London. 


“ Invalids 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


ebinold 
Consible Hote. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


French Cretonnes, 





for Summer Coverings. 


LACE CURTAINS . 


at very low prices. 


BROCATELLES, 
TAPESTRY, 
DAMASK, 


For Curtains, Wall Coverings, and 
Portieres, 





Proadovary KH 19th ét. 
4 


NEW YORK CITY. 





Milk is the best infant food. 


our grocer and drug- 
gist keep it.—[Adv.] 





Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them oe } 
v. 





BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
““The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use ; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain. 25c.—[Adv.] 





USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SA PONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 2c. 
—[Adv.} 


DR. LYON'S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER. 
Whitens the teeth and purities the breath. 25c.—[Adv,) 








Burnett's Fravonina Extracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—{ Addo.) 





Tux most efficacious stimulant to excite the appe- 
tite are Ancostura Birrers.—[Adv.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








* DHOKER’S BITTERS,” THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unegualled for their medicinal properties, and 
1. To be had in 


sopeieters 78 John St., 
P. 0. Box 1029. : 





N. Y. 























Plain and Fancy Stripe Linens, | 
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“AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


FOUR-TRACK 





TRUNK LINE. 


~ wfiis a 
Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D.  Col- 
lected and Edited by Gxorce Birxsece Hixt, 
D.C.L. Two volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 50. (Jn a Boz.) 
IL 
A Voyage of Discovery. A Novel of Ameri- 
can Society. By Hamitton Aipk. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
Ill. 
The Technique of Rest. 


ETT. 








By Anna C. Bracx- 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 
IV. ; 

The Heresy ot Mehetabel Ciark. By Anniz 
TRUMBULL SLosson, 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
75 cents. . 

V. 

By Sormiz Swerr. Iilus- 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25, 


Flying Hill Farm. 
trated. 


VL 
The Kansas Conflict. By Ex-Gov. Cuaries 
Ropinson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


VII. 
A Capillary Crime, and Other Stories. By 


F. D. Mittet. With Two Illustrations. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25: 
Vill. 
The House Comfortable. By Acnes Bairey 


OrmsBEE. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


IX. 
Tales of a Time and Place. By Grace Kine. 
Post ‘8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


a 

Van Bibber and Others. Stories. By Ricnarp 
HarpineG Davis. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, - 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 

: XI. 

Concerning All of Us. By Tuomas Wenr- 
worth HicGinson. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. 

XII. ; 

Everybody's Pocket Cyclopedia of Things 
Worth Knowing, Things Difficult to Remem- 
ber, and Tables of Reference. Square 16mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
A eg Harreer’s CataLoaur will be sent to any 
l address on receipt of Ten cents in stamps, 
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LOVE-SONG. 


I FEEL the magic spirit of 
Her presence in the May, 

Whose witching beauties breathe of love 
Along the flowered way. 


In the pink rose I see her face 
Carven so frail and sweet; 
The subtle music of her grace 

Blows in the dimpling wheat. 


I hear the rustle of her gown 
While breezes stir the trees; 
Whene’er they shake a blossom down, 
She throws a kiss to me. 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 


THREE STATEMENTS BY AN APACHE. 

It goes without saying that this Apache Indian is educa- 
ted. and it should be said that he is in a position to know 
what he is talking about, being employed in government 
service op u reservation in Nevada, As he is among Ind- 
ians of a different tribe from his own, tribal prejudice has 
nothing to do with his views. 

He was asked by letter: 

How many of the men and women on your reservation 
would work if they had work to do, and were paid when it 
was done? 

His answer was, “‘ All.” 

How many Indians are there who would like to go out 
amoug white people and make their way if they had the 
opportunity ? 

He answered, ‘‘ All; but they have an idea that they must 
remain inside of the reservation.” 

How many, with reasonable help, would be able to do 
this (come out of the reservation, and live where there was 
work)? 

Answer, ‘* One-half.” 

To confirm these statements, which are stronger than the 
questioner had looked for, the Apache gives glimpses of the 
lives of these people, and of the obstacles in the way of their 
progress. 

‘We are 120 miles from the nearest railroad station,” he 
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says. ‘In the radius of 100 miles there are no sigus of civ- 
ilization; there are only cowboys and miners, who are not 
the best of educators. The country is mountainous, and 
covered with sage-bushes. Our supply of wood — mostly 
cotton—we get from the mountains. The Indians use sage- 
bushes for their fuel. This reservation is 20 miles in length, 
and 10 in width—this is the valley inside of the reservation, 
being supplied by two small streams, but they go dry in the 
fall. I take it on my own responsibility to say that it is not 
a fit place for the Tidians to be prosperous, on account of 
insufficient water to supply the demand needed on their 
land. Those who have good water supply raise good crops, 
but those who do not, fail and get discouraged, as whites 
would do. Since the last agent,” he goes on to say, “the 
Indians have built more frame houses one story high than 
any previous years, but not suitable ones. Before, they all 
lived in tents and grass huts. The Indians do not have 
houses, not because they do not want them, but because 
they are compelled, for they do not understand how to build 
a house, nor have they wagons and horses to travel the dis- 
tance of 120 miles to haul their lumber to build. At their 
command they have nothing. What they wish is miles 
away.” He states that the agent has done a great deal in 
giving the Indians all the work he could get for them to do, 
and paying them like white people. ‘* But it only lasts a 
few months,” he says, ‘‘such as cutting wood and hauling 
freight. I am glad to say that many go off on farms dur- 
ing harvest-time, and in that way earn enough to live through 
the winter. As a result of not having anything to occupy 
their time, idleness and gambling predominate,” he says. 

And yet he writes that these Indians are clothed in. civil- 
ized garments, talk English freely, ‘‘and are industrious.” 
This means when there is anything for them to do. 

But with what people would it not mean the same thing? 
Take away the stimulus of the white man’s demands and re- 
wards, and how many would labor? ‘The ration system 
wouldn't work well here,” announced a business man one 
day, watching the eager crowd in one of the busiest streets 
of a great city. ; 

Neither would it work well to have nothing todo. And 
on such reservations as the one referred to things are at a 
dead-lock in regard to work. Beyond their rations, when 
they have these, the Indians have only their land. If they 
are to make their living at all, it must be by crops. But for 
these the greater part of the land needs irrigation; they 
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Bills of Exchange bought 

Letters and suld. Cable Transfers 
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Banxens, No. 59 Want. Street. 


FOR SALE 


FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


aud City, County, and State Warrauts of Washington 
State, its Counties and Cities, bearing 


10 INTEREST, «=> TACOMA BANK STOCK 


Paying from 10 to 154 yearly dividends. Safe as 
Government Bonds. We invite correspondence. Very 
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Film 
“KODAKS., 


The completion of our new works at Rochester, N. Y., and Harrow, 
Brown Brothers & Co., | England, insures an abundant supply of transparent films for Kodaks, both 
| in this country and Europe, from this time forward. 

Important changes in the process of manufacture, instituted since | 
January Ist, materially improve the quality and sensitiveness. | 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


ROcHESTER, N. Y. 
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have no money to irrigate with. Congress hasn't any, either 
Therefore the ground cannot be cultivated; therefore the 
Indians must be idle. Therefore how are they to be lifted 
above those vices of idleness which assail the red man and 
the white alike? If there’s nothing for them to do, aren't 
they expected to do it? 

Millions of dollars spent in establishing industries upon 
or in the region of the reservations ee be excellent, if 
there were people to spend the millions. But this will come 
only when such industries will pay. When it comes, the 
Indians individually will be trained in such work, and this 
will do very much toward their habits of citizenship. Na- 
ture has made a huge mistake in not creating all Indians 
farmers, since we’ve arranged things with this view. But 
it has bestowed upon them ingenuity and skill in some ways 
of use to us if we will give them a chance to develop these 
faculties individually, not by tribes. 

What does it need to open the way to this? 

No enactments of Congress, no resolutions of any associa- 
tions whatever, welcome as all such would be. It requires 
here-and there a few individual wills pulling in the same 
direction for a certain time to accomplish a certain purpose. 
Nothing in Indian or philanthropic work would pay better, 
if wisely done—done so as to stimulate the desire of special 
Indians for self-support and the wish to get on in the world. 
Formerly our chief care has been to prepare the Indians for 
another lite. as we wanted about all that they had in this one. 

We may talk of reservation schools to the end of the chap- 
ter: But we know that nothing has waked up the whole 
Indian country like the Eastern schools, although among 
the wild Indians it has waked it up with a growl]; instinct 
teaches their foes. It has compelled even these to take a 
long look ahead, and has broadened their horizon by the dis- 
tance of all the civilized country lying between them and 
the East. It has added immeasurably to their convictions 
that they must give in to civilization. This other movement 
of the Indians seeking work by going out from them would 
have a still more decided effect: They may not care for 
school, but it will count to get money. And the letters and 
the news that their friends would send back would sweep a 
breeze of American life through the vacuity of the reserva- 
tions. For since the beginning of time and in all countries, 
pioneer work has always had immense effect. As to our- 
selves, would it have been better for us if the Mayflower had 
never sailed? Frances C, SPARHAWK. 
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The Pierce County Savings Bank, Went 


0 ny EGO i THE BEST FIELD FOR 
In the United States. 
Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 
United States ae rtion to its size. Wholesale trade, 
1891, $138,127,000; Banking Capita! . 815,846 363.00, Buildings 
now under construction, 83.864,000.00. We have a pian 
for theemployment of capital in best investments in 
Oregon, in large and small amounts, cash or month!y in- 
stallments of 825 and upwards, absolutely safe and 
em eer | profitable. Send for full information and 
Bankers’ references. Eugene b. White & Co. , Portiand, Or. 


UARANTEED! 





We guarantee both principal and interest. “Loans made 
on productive real estate yearly increasing in value on 


tion.by us. Interest payable in New York Exchange. 
We invite correspondence. Very highest references. 


For fifty years carriage makers 
have tried to invent a “short-turn” 
vehicle that would not be a “turn- 
under.’ 
with the invention of 


Bartholomew 
Wagon. 


The Short-turn device 
and the other merits, of 


which there are many, 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 2xxze2® we anal Lee 
illustrated catalogue, 
’ : which, with address of 
a conservative basis, and only after personal examinn- local agent, will be 
sent free to any one. 







Success came 


The 





PUGET SOUND LOAN, TRUST & NKING C(O. 
Paid Up Capital, $125. 000. ) New — 





OLID UNQUESTIONABLE SECURITIES! 
GOLD Mortgage Bonds on Cityand Farm 
Properties. Principal and Interest Guaranteed. In- 
beta ny semi-annually by N.Y. Draft. Send 
for “SOL. FACTS” from careful oe ea 


Colorado Loan & Mortgage Oo., prings, i: 


O/ NET EIRST.Mortcace Loane 

_ Absolutely secure. Interest pay 

Or* coset eon. Mf draft on New York, 

ereonal atten 
EXighest veiled son ae 
FRANK J. HAMILTON. Fairhaven, Wash. 
EE bearing liberal inte 

UARANTEE ANS ont wat ved prop: 
y N. 


erty. Principal and interest payable in gold 
Y draft. Agents Wanted, Send fo “ feuiars to 
: rs Loan & Savings Co., Minneapolis, Niun. 


ACOM AEes!ty. Choice investments made fornon- 
residents; 25to 100 per cent. can be realized 
cen 











INVESTMENTS 


within next year. L ts from 8100 and a -reage from 810 
upwards, * bos ihe roperty rented now for 10 per 
it. ides the increase in city and country properties. 
Rauches, garden, fruit, hop, farm, iron and coal lands, 
mining properties. Write KE. F. Russell & Co. , Tacoma, Wash. 


NVESTMENTS,—1I buy and sell business, 
residence, and acre properties profitably for my 
patrons. References. G. H. Purpon, Tacoma, Wash. 
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CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 


Pure Tone, Elegant Des 
eemene and Great 


SOLD ON EASY TERMS. 


Old instruments taken in exchange. Write ON 
for catalogue and full information. 





The Bartholomew Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 





STEEL FAMILY RANGE, 


Made aimost WHOLLY of MALLEABLE 
IRON and WROUCHT STEEL. 


OVER 230,000 NOW IN ACTUAL USE. 


This Range is SOLD ONLY BY OUR TRAVEL= 
ING SALESMAN from our own wagons 
throughout the country. 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO., 
Sole Manufacturers. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Established 1864. Paid vp Capital $600,000. 

Write for Book—issued free. 
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tlogue, address Rev. E.N. ENGLISH Mf, A Peet 
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A Tonic 
and 


A Pleasure: 
That’s the happy 


Stu- combination found in 








Durability. 


BICYCLES 


EASY-PAYMENT PLAN. 

Ali leading standard makes. Old wheels taken fn 
exchange. Catalogue, list of second - hand, wheels, 
— and easy terms of payment mailed free. Cuéhion and 

ZOHF Pneumatic tires applied to old wheels at moderate 
PA PkES —<. i tel ng hh Padi re yy one and 
° zdies’ Credendas, $90, reduced to $60. Address 
ae ped rey Fay PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


‘ 9 Root 
Hires’ pet 
You drink it for pleasure, and get 


physical benefit. A whole- 
some, refreshing, appetizing, 





Adopted by Yale and Har- 


vi 
H. H. BALLARD (82), 
Pittsfield, Mass. 









sore eres use OT. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 


thirst quenching drink. 








erences. L.C. Crossman, Salt Lake City,Utah, 








MUST b VE gents AT ONCE. Sample 
hlock (Pat. 1#@1) free by mail 
for 2c. stamp, Immense. Unrivailed. Only good one 
ever invented. Beats weights. Sales un Neled. ss: 

‘a. 


aday. Write quick, Brohard & CO., Phila., 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 

















Beauty. Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
and Biood Diseases and their treatment,sent 
sealed on receipt of 1@c.3 also Disfigure- 
ments likeBirth Marks. Moles, Warts, IndiaInk 
nd Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, éc., removed, 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open ’a.m.to 8 p.m, 







De Miel’s Health Biscuit increases appetite and di- 
geation—described in “* Harper's Magazine” for May. | 
i 





ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 


Annual Sales Exceed 33. MILLION Lbs. 


Write for Samples. Sent Free. Monier, Union 8q.,.N.Y 


One package makes five gallons. 


Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
— — tells awk agg other kind 
* just as good ’’—'tis false. mitation 

« isas goodies theguedes taney’ 










Sir Henry Tuompson, the 
most noted physician of Eng- 
land, says that more than half 
of all diseases come from errors 
in diet. 

Send for Free Sample of 
Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


ARFIELD TEA ‘3: 


| ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache; re- 
_ stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 
















































both the method and results 
ONE ENJOYS when syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept tute. Manufactured only by the 
oy SOnNIA' FIG SYRUP co., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


AYER’S PILLS 


constipation, 


dyspepsia, jaundice, 
sick headache. 


THE BEST 


remedy for 

all disorders of 
the stomach, liver, 
and bowels. 


Every Dose Effective 








Easily 





Removed. 





Grosvenor’s famous BELL-cap-sIc 


plaster relieves pain at once, sub- 
dues inflammations, prevents conges- 


tions of the lungs, annihilates rheu- 
matism. 


Be sure to get a plas- 
ter with the picture of a 
bell on the back cloth. 
A druggist may try to 
sell you some cheap sub- 
stitute. Take only the 
Bell-cap-sic. It is the 
standard. 


All Druggists. 











18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 
= it Falls Off, Turn= Grey, and the - 
y Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. kt. A 
A.N. LONG & CO., 1018 Arch St., Phinda, Pa. 
Every one should Bees this little book. —A thenaum. 


Watches For Sale. 


Wadaer 
cash, Sent to any address C.O.D. for examination. 
Cuas. A. Keene, 1301 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








WEEKLY. 


Wright & Ditson, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE LAWN-TENNIS | 
RACKETS. 


Sears Special. 
Country Club (new). 
Pettitt and Longwood. 


“ CHAMPIONSHIP LAWN-TENNIS BALL,” 
ADOPTED BY THE 


U.S. National and Inter-Collegiate 
Lawn-Tennis Associations, 1892. 


Wright & Ditson’s Lawn-Tennis Guide, 


Our Guide for the season contains Changes 
in Rules, Articles-on Tennis by Leading 
Players, Photographs of both Lady and Gen- 
tlemen Champions, and other items of inter- 
est. Price, 15 cents. 


Wright & Ditson, Boston, Mass, 


i Send for Lawn-Tennis Catalogue. 




















A Card 
Electric Motor 


costs a printer Ten Dollars a month to 
run and he turns out nine times as much 
work with the same number of hands as 
before. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 


The Card Electric Motor & Dynamo Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 





"s, one Gent's fine, Full-jewelled Gold-filled 
th new ; cost $28.00; will sell for $15.00 





$2 






270-272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, U.: U.S.A. 





PLOWS’ = ~ sy po sb. Box 


FIRST CLASS CURTAIN DESK 
e Fouranda Halffeet long. Un- 
limited variety in stock and to order. 


rs American Desk & Seating Co. 


** SPORTSMAN'S'"’ is one of forty brands of “ UniTep STATES” Playing 
Cards. They are made from linen stock, are double enameled, highly and 
evenly finished, and have beautiful and appropriate backs—Deer, Dog, Fish, 
Pheasant, etc. The cards are very elastic, guaged to thickness, and have 
unusual dealing and wearing qualities. They are in constant use in 
sportsmen’s clubs everywhere and no outfit is considered complete 
without a dozen packs. 
Ask your dealer for Sportaman’s and insist 
upon having this brand. 
THE UNITED STATES PRINTING CO., 
far RUSSELL: & MORGAN FACTORIES, CINCINNATI, O. 
Send thirty-five (35) cents in stamps and get in return a aomets 


pack of Sportsman’s and “ The Card Player’s Companion,” a book 
of popular games and how to play them. 














Summer Resorts. 


LONG BRANCH. 


HOWLAND HOTEL. 
SEASON WILL OPEN JUNE 25. 
Rates $4.50 per day and upwards. Rooms 
may be engaged at the Real Estate office of 
DOBBINS & LOEB, 45 Broadway, and at the 

St. James Hotel, New York. 
HUGH F. GRIFFIN, Proprietor. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL 


OPENS WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29. 
RATES REDUCED FOR JULY. 


Rooms can be engaged of Mr. H. P. BURNEY, 

Assistant Manager, at the Grand Hotel, Broad- 

way and 31st St., New York, after May 20. 
anger (Price, $1.60.) Made by 


STABLE bis Nyy eh Elm St., 


Boston, F. P. SMITH, 96 Lake St, Chicago. 


INSURED 
For A LIFETIME. 


HOLMES & EDWARDS are making Spoons and Forks 
GUARANTEED TO WEAR 25 YEARS. 
In Appearance, in Durability, the same as 
Solid Silver; in Cost, One-Half. 
STERLING SILVER INLAID 


in the back before plating as shown by cut. 











If qamget obtein thom of your jeweler send for 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SitVER Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 














LAWN-TENNIS 


Catalogue 
and Rules 
of the Game Free. 

Special Discount to Clubs. 
PECK miner 126 Naseau St., N. ¥. 







should have the “ SLOW-FEED” 
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- Special Poudre de Riz 
Prepared with bismuth by CRY. PA Y, Porfomer, 0,?. dela Paix, Par! 

USE NONE OTHER 
Soaiien. = Pane Gstne bebthen Senrtns he and the cignstere GM. FAY. 


q Se iatnodace cur GRADED DeRERe and same time 
sete mare fog nlp 

ear eae) HARGE, pr you exhi sample r 

work, 8 influence i nea’ — : address on 

. Address all 


ring with goo tee 


rc 








mailto THE CRESCENT. 











U8 handsome 
CANDY. isnnbeo* 
iT., CHICAGO. 





003 





LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


An ideal Complexion a = 


For sale seal Compl 
unable to procure tl this Wonderiuis i D, 
eents in stamps and receive 8 


JAS. 8. KIRK & Co., Cainene. 
PECTAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular 
octety Watts) sent FREE to anyone sonking us 
of Shandon Bells Soap. 


vy 











RHEUMATISM fesiiety 


Also Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Numbness and 
Blood Disorders, resulting from excesses, impaired 
circulation or sluggish liver, by wearing 

Dr. BRIDCMAN’S 
full power Electro-Mag 
netic RING, which is 
quick and reliable remed 
as thousands testify, and 


WILL CURE YOU. 


" Offices of the New Yorks 
Co., 



















buy mine if I coui 
not obtain another. 
confidently 
mend it to all. 
GEO. W. RAYNER, Pars.” 
‘Thousands of others offer 
similar testimony. 
We have also suppli 
these rings to Harrison, 
oo Blaine, 
tone, Bismarc and 
ea ateuntumen, Thei 


recom. 





sizes. For sale by Druggiete and Jewelers, and 
at 373 and 822 Broadway. 
re is absolutely no other but Dr. Br’ 
the oure o 


man’s possessing real merit 
Rhenmetion.. Boware of imitations. 


The A. Bri Co., 373 Broadway, N.Y. 














MAKE YOUR OWN KUMYSS 


IN ONE MINOTE, 


Carnrick’s 








AProduct of Pure, Sweet Milk 


The IDEAL FOOD in all cases where nutrition is an 
important factor and digestion is feeble. As nutri- 
tious as milk and ten times more nutritious than Cod- 


Liver Oil and far more fattening. 

You can take sufficient Kum) sagen with von to your 
eummer resort to laet a month or two, as it never 
spoils, You can make it and take it while trivelling 
on steamer or railroad. 

When all other foods fail try KUMYSGEN, but it is 
better to try it in the beginning and save time and 
strength. 

It will perfectly satisfy your thirst and hunger. 

When you have no appetite it will keep up your 
strength. 


It is largely used by Physicians in all parts of the 
world, 

KUMYSGEN is the only preparation of Kumyss 
that will keep. All liquid preparations of KUMYSS 
will keep but a short time snd are constantly chang- 


ing in the bottle. 

KUMYSS made from KUMYSGEN is far more pala- 
table, ensier age and less expensive than the old 
style KUM 


Unequalled by any other Food for Dyspeptics, 
Invalids, and Convalescents. 


Send for Circulars. Correspondence Invited. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


” ee BER REED & CARNRICK, Kew York. 
“A BEAUTIFUL NEW MONTHLY, 


By subscription $1.50 per year; all bright, popular, 
and copyright, Classical and Standard Melodies. 


“QUR MONTHLY 
MUSICAL GEM,” 


The handsomest Musical Monthly 
America. JUNE NUMBER, ieen 
8 compositions (all copyright); 4 instramental aud 4 
vocal, with piano nage ypmnnramet 82 pugee of music 
on excellent aoa with engraved title cover, litho- 
graphed in colors and embellished by crayon likeness 
of Adelina Patti in vignette. 

Enclose 15 cents for a specimen copy. Liberal terms 
to agents. Address 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
385 6th beaten New York. 


BICYCLES 


. Ww. GUMP 4 CO. 


ever issued in 
May 10, contains 






OVER 


A 180 


Ou 











ESTERBROOK 24 


/ 








THE BEST MADE. 


+ BICYCLES, GUNS and TYPEWRITERS T. 









HARPER’S 


Pears Soap 


Whoever wants soft hands, smooth hands, white hands, or a clear com- 
plexion, he and she can have both; that is, if the skin is naturally trans- 
parent; unless occupation prevents. k 

The color you want to avoid comes probably neither of nature nor 
work, but of habit. 

Either you do not wash effectually, or you wash too effectually; you 
do not get the skin open and clean, or you hurt it. f : 

Remedy.—Use Pears’ Soap; no matter how much; but a little is 
enough if youfuse it often. 


All sorts ‘of stores sell it, espec 





















ially druggists’; all sorts of people use it. 
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Extract of BEEF. 


Used by 
ALL GOOD COOKS 
Round 


The Year 


~ goup MEDAL, PARIS 1878. 

W. Baxer & Cos 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 


) from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 







Send to ARMOUR & CO., Chica 
Is Absolutely Pure ror Cook Hooks mnowis _ of AR mourns 


and itis Soluble. 
No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cend 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 











OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON, DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 





CcHnicaao. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


WEEKLY. VOLUME XXXVI, NO. 1848, 


277, Difference 


The “Royal” the Strongest and 
Purest Baking Powder. 


Whether any other baking powder is equal to 
“Royal,” let the official reports decide. - When 
the different powders were purchased on the open 
market and, examined by Prof. Chandler, of the 
New-York Board of Health, the result showed that 
Royal Baking Powder contained twenty-seven 
per cent. greater strength than any other brand. 

When compared in money value, this difference 
would be as follows: 

If one pound of Royal Baking Powder sells 
for 50 cents, 

One pound of no other powder is worth over 
36 cents. 

If another baking powder is forced upon you 
by the grocer in place of the Royal, see that you 
are charged the correspondingly lower price. 

O58 

—- includtag Pedals” Suspension Saddle. ee 

Wigs 


\ | Strictly HIGH GRADE in Every Particular. 
Send 6 cents in stamps for our 100- lustrated cata- 
Bieyele Catalogue FREE. logue of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, ng Goods, ete. 


Sh P, LOVELL ARMS CO., Mifrs., 147 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 








For Ladies and Six styies 
eT ppyin Pneumatic Cushion and Solid Tires. 
A\\ // Diamond Frame, Stee! Drop Forgings, Steel 
RAY Uy 
5 S"Z 
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ce CE CEN. SO Weve 


“Take an hour from business that you may do business.” 


DO YOU 
Do BUSINESS 


Feel tired most of the time—brain throbs— eyes grow dim— 
back aches—no appetite—don’t sleep well—don’t feel good 
anyway—Working too hard—so’s about everybody—know 
better ; so does everybody—Do better, now—be sensible—prac- 


The North German Lloyd S. S$. Co. 


will despatch their first-class passenger steamers FULDA and WERRA from New York to the 


MEDITERRANEAN, 

on May 28, June 18, July 2, July 23, Aug. 6, Aug. 27, Sept. 10, Oct. 1. 
Travellers intending to visit the Italian Lakes, Switzerland, the Tyrol, will find this route the 
most direct, easiest, and most comfortable. Switzerland can be reached in six hours from Genoa. 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 








Liebig Company's: 
Extract of Beef 


Added to any Soup, 
sSauce, or Gravy gives 

































tice what you preach or stop preaching—do by yourself as you 
would have others do—Drugs can’t help you—healthful life 
isn’t bottled—All out doors is open—the balmy air of spring is 
here—Haven’t the time—Nonsense—Yourself as you ought to 
be will do more in a half a day than you do all day now—’Tisn’t 
how much time you work, ’tis how you work—Work on a 
salary—long hours—can’t get out—there’s evenings and morn- 
ings—Thete’s only one exercise which combines healthful 
everything, economical, always ready, costs nothing to main- 
tain, renovates inside and outside, keeps you happy all the time 
—It’s bicycling, the prominent gentlemanly and ladylike exer- 
cise of the world, the vehicle of unalloyed pleasure—Columbia 
bicycles are the finest bicycles, because there are no others as 
fine—they lead all bicycles—Call at the nearest Columbia 
agency, there are a thousand in the country—ask for Columbia 
catalogue—52 pages—41_ illustrations—interesting reading : of 
definite truth—free at the agencies—by mail, for two two-cent 


stamps, on application to the Pope Mfg. Co., 224 Columbus 
Ave., Boston. 


‘Shen. cle. Gat. clin’ 








EARL & Wil N 
LINEN 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


COLLARS & CUFFS 





Highest 
Grade 


2 RED, HANDS: 








Strength and Fine Flavor. 


‘ Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. ‘ 
Makes cheapest, purest, and best Beef Tea. 








DEAF: AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
ible Tubular Ear Cushions. i 


ae er ee FREE 
\smicted wth Oe THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 


The hypophosphites of 
lime and soda combined with 
cod-liver oil in Scott’s Emul- 
sion improve the appetite, 
promote digestion, and -in- 
crease the weight. 

-They are thought by some 
to be food; but this is not 
proved. They are tonics; 
this is admitted by all. 

Cod-liver oil is mainly a 
food, but also a tonic. 

In Scott’s Emulsion the 
cod-liver oil and hypophos- 
phites are so combined as to 
get the full advantage of both. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING; free. 














Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

Itis fragrant and refreshing and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and. Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years, Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 














Wm.Schwarzwaelder&Co., 
37 & 39 Fulton St., cor. Pearl, N. Y. City. 
Mfrs. of Fine Office and House Desks. 

We carry the largest stock, greatest variety, 
and best-made desks in the world. Call and ex- 
amine our line, or send for a catalogue. 
Pt es ___ Mention this paper. 

GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant. 
and adapted to both young and old ackher eex, 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine, 
used on this 





Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 





THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





New York Branch, 92 Pearl St. E. L. ZELL, Agent. 
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TH E i K manufactured by” » 


N New York. 
EVEY & CO., 69 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
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